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Forest Realities 
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ee ae TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN 
steep. 1200 -- THEUN ITED STATES are de- 

pendent on the forests—the lum- 
ber and wood using and wood 
working industries—for a live- 
lihood. . . . This group of 
industries supports more people 
than any other except agriculture. 





Lumber manufacture, timber ownership and 
allied industries represent an investment of 
about ten billion dollars, approximately 12% 
per cent of the total available capital of the 
Natiou. 


Wood is a basic or important element in 60 per 
cent of our industries, and the forests furnish the 
raw material for some 4,000 commercial com- 
modities. 


The railroads of the United States carry an- 
nually about 4,000,000 carloads of lumber and 
other wood products at a total revenue to the 
roads of more than $300,000,000. 


The United States produces about one-half of 
the total annual lumber cut of the world and 
uses nearly 95 per cent of it at home. 


The solution of the problem of growing as much 
timber as we consume is largely one of profitable 


markets. . . . The wild forests grew. 
The new ones must be grown. . . . The grow- 
ing must pay. . . . Lumber Trade Extension 


is forest renewal. 
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Write for the Interesting Booklet, ‘‘The Story of Wood’ 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
702 Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Shooting the Rapids of the Colorado 


How a Business Man Courted Adventure and Found it Aplenty 




















——|| RAVELING ALONE in the Southwest dur- 


® || ture my main objective, I came one evening to 
the V. T. Ranch at the southern extremity of 


By Oscar R. JAEGER 


adventure and was guided by Parley Galloway, expert boat- 


man and trapper, whose father had made the same hazardous 


T ing the summer of 1927, with the north rim of 

the Grand Canyon my destination and adven- journey thirty years ago. Bartl and Holt had left their 
party encamped at Lee’s Ferry, Arizona, three days before 
and had made their way up through the desert and over the 
the Kaibab National Forest. That same eve- Kaibab Plateau to Kanab, Utah, in order to communicate 


ning two hard but interesting looking characters arrived at the with the outside world. This had been their first oppor- 


ranch. Their 
torn clothes, 
sunburned 
skins, and di- 
sheveled hair 
might easily 
have passed 
them as In- 
dians, but a 
liberal appli- 
cation of water 
and soap and 
a few strokes 
of a comb 
shortly re- 
vealed two 
husky college 
men, Robert 
Bartl, of La- 
Crosse, Wis- 
consin, and E. 
L. Holt, of 
Blanchard, 
lowa. We fell 
to discussing 
the Grand 
Canyon and 
then I learned 
that these men 





R. Weatherhead 


After the wreck of the ‘‘Powell’’, the perilous task of salvaging her 

supplies was undertaken and accomplished by the most agile of our 

men, making their way out over the rushing torrent by crawling along 
a stout rope fastened securely to the doomed craft 


tunity to get 
out of the can- 
yon since start- 
ing the voyage 
eighteen days 
before, and it 
was their last 
chance to es- 
cape from the 
mile-deep 
gorge for the 
mext hundred 
or more miles. 

Although 
their narrative 
sounded weird 
and unreal, I 
Was aquiver 
with attention. 

After a voy- 
age which had 
all but broken 
down the mo- 
rale of the 
party, three 
men aban- 
doned the ex- 
pedition im- 
mediately upon 


were members of an expedition descending the Colorado landing at Lee’s Ferry. With only one-third of the trip 


River through the Grand Canyon from Green River, Utah, 
to Needles, California, a distance of about seven hundred 
fifty miles. The party was made up of college men bent on 
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covered, they had had enough of it. 
a professional news-reel camera man. 
a standard motion picture camera with me and I made this 


One of these men was 
Now, I was carrying 
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The ‘‘Powell’’ at the start-off—showing our mascot ‘‘Rags”’ 


fact known to my 


new-found compan- 
ions. That settled 
it; the expedition 
was short three men 
and an M. P. cam- 
era. Would I go 
back to Lee’s Ferry 
with them and take 
achance? Would I 
go? No need to ask 
me the second time. 

Next morning at 
sunrise the three of 
us started out afoot 
through the great 
Kaibab Forest, but 
were soon picked up 
by the expedition’s 
searching party, who 
thought Bartl and 





Holt lost. In an auto truck of ancient vintage we 
made our way slowly back over the Kaibab Plateau 
and down through the burning desert, reaching 
Lee’s Ferry at dusk. 

We had no sooner “shoved off” early next morn- 
ing when still another man quit; his courage had 
ebbed during the night. He was not a member of 
the original party but was sort of a roustabout 
who had been taken along to be of use in case of an 
emergency. A rearrangement of boats and crew 
then followed; there were now only ten of us. 
The sixteen-foot open row-boat, named the “Del- 
lenbaugh,”’ was now guided by Galloway, who was 
accompanied by C. Eddy, organizer of the party. 
The “Powell,” a twenty-foot boat built of three- 
quarter-inch mahogany, 
containing three com- 
partments and two cock- 
pits, was manned by four 
men, each pulling an oar. 
They were O. A. Sea- 
ger, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; R. Bartl and V. 
Carey, of Notre Dame; 
and W. G. Adger, of 
Louisiana. The boat's 
mascot was the dog 
“Rags.” Still another 
boat, the “Coronado,” a 
duplicate of the “Pow- 
ell,” carried R. Holt and 
V. Galloway, of Coe 
College, R. Weather- 
head, of Harvard, and 
myself. Our mascot was 


R. Weatherhead 


Only the hardest kind of pulling saved us from being drawn <a aii ieee 
into the clutches of a whirlpool > = ; 
Cataract,” which 


had been found in Cata- 

ract Canyon at the beginning of the trip. 
The day being still young, we again pushed off 
from the shore, all three boats pulling for the fast 
current of the river. We were now entering 
Marble Canyon, not far from the upper reaches 
of the area known as the Grand Canyon National 
Park. In a few minutes I heard a muffled roar 
which sounded like distant thunder. We were 
approaching a rapids just around a bend. Soon 
I could see the spray leaping high into the air. 
I was told that this was just a “typical” rapids. 
The first big wave that hit our boat knocked me 
off the seat and on top of the cub bear. A bite on 
the leg sent me scrambling back to the seat but I 
did not stay long. A big comber broke over the 
boat and again I dropped on top of the bear, and 
I collected a few more bites before I could regain 











R my place. Everyone was now pulling like the 
devil to keep the boat in position. The roar be- 


h ’ 
came so great that we could not hear one another s 


0. R. Jaeger 


Terrifyingly then the ‘‘Coronado” dropped into Nankoweek 
rapids, our cub mascot hanging on for dear life 
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shouts. Suddenly the boat ahead of us disappeared 
in a swirl of foam and remained out of sight. I 
was frightened for the moment. The craft re- 
appeared on the crest of a giant wave, which in the 
next instant hit us with a crash. After we righted 
the boat from the blow of falling water, the men 
in the stern made a frantic effort to bail their cock- 
pit to prevent our sinking. The next big wave 
knocked my oar out of the lock and we rode broad- 
side in the flood. In the brief spell of trying to 
get my oar back into place I convinced myself that 
handling a boat on the Colorado was unlike any- 
thing I had ever done before and that it was up to 
me to learn the knack at once. I saw that an idle 
oar meant an upset or a crash on a rock. I also 
saw the importance of shooting stern first so that 
the boat could be rowed against the current and 
jockied for position. After a half mile of terrible 
din and confusion, we reached the foot of the rap- 
ids, and only the 
hardest kind of pull- 
ing kept us from be- 
ing sucked into the 
grip of the whirl- 
pools. This was my 
introduction to the 
Colorado. 

More cataracts 
followed, and then 
we came to Badger 
Creek Rapids, a 
boulder-strewn ava- 
lanche of water 
which we decided 
not to shoot but to 
let down the boats 
and portage the sup- 
plies around the 
head of the falls. 
This consumed 
hours of toil, work- our exciting journey 
ing along and over 
immense sun-baked rocks in the shallow water and 
on the steep river bank. When the supplies were 
reloaded, we shot out into the lower part of the 
rapids and were swept downstream. I heard the 
men refer to Soap Creek Rapids as a “killer,” which 
was to be encountered later in the day. We 
plunged from one “bad water” into another for 
many miles and later learned that we had gone 
over Soap Creek Rapids without our knowing its 
identity. The old adage, “What you don’t know 
won't hurt you,” certainly applied here. 

A few placid stretches of water toward the end 
of the day’s run had enab!ed me to examine this 
strange region into which I had plunged only that 
morning. The gradual growth in height of the 
weird formations had been noted, but now we were 
boxed in by unbroken perpendicular walls rising 





R. Weatherhead 
*‘Cataract’’—our cub mascot, 
who came mighty near going in 
the soup-pot near the end of 





O. A, Seager 
The very next day came the wreck of the ‘‘Powell’’ in 


the fury of Dubendorf Rapids 


from the water to a height of a thousand feet. This was the 
inner gorge of Marble Canyon. Above and beyond these 
sheer walls rose terraces which reached the rim thousands of 
feet above the river. In the sublime scenes about us there 
was nothing to suggest human life; we might have been ex- 
ploring a dead planet. I suddenly realized that we were 
virtual prisoners within these walls and that the continued 
descent of the river offered the only means of escape. How 
long would good fortune be with us? 

I managed to snatch a little sleep during my first night in 
the Canyon and felt bucked up in the morning after about a 
half quart of coffee with my breakfast. The soreness of my 
muscles was soon worked out in the lively run of the new day. 
The crews, after the readjustment at Lee’s Ferry, were now 
working smoothly. I had learned to keep my seat whenever 
our boat was struck by a big wave and to keep my oar in the 
water instead of “fanning the air’ while perched on top of 


a giant comber. With greater ease of manipulation came 





R. Weatherhead 


Hand over hand along the rope above the raging torrent— 
salvaging what was left of the ‘‘Powell’’ 


Bo ie seni eco in as sana 
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RK. Weatherhead 


As startling as a mirage in the desert was the stupendous 
drop of Surprise Falls—a two-hundred foot torrent direct 
from an immense hole in the perpendicular canyon wall 


increasing confidence, so that when we were not in the worst 
water we were able to glance around a bit—there was some- 
thing unusual to be seen every instant. Yet we learned that 
we could not too thoroughly trust this river even in quiet 
water, for we were more than once nearly upset by the boil- 
ing up of a submerged whirlpool directly under our boat. 
Again, by merely allowing the boat to drift with the swift 
current we ran the risk of being caught in the lurking eddies, 
which meant desperate pulling in order to regain the channel. 

As we made our way down through the gorge, we had an 
occasional glimpse of ancient cliff dwellings located in the 








A few of the low 
caves were accessible and we explored them, 
finding quite a bit of pottery, crude sandals, 


walls high above the river. 


and fiber rope. This section of the canyon 
was especially interesting to the geologists of 
the party, for, by following and examining the 
formations, there was laid bare a mile-high 
cross-section of the Colorado Plateau region. 
The sandstones presented a gorgeous display 
of colors. The setting sun caused the tower- 
ing temples to take on indescribable hues as 
deep down in the purple shadows we hastened 
to make camp for the night. 

Another day in Marble Canyon followed, 
and still another day, before we reached the 
dreaded Granite Gorge, a black “V”’ shaped 
gash cut in the original crust of the earth where 
the river plunged in a series of terrific cataracts 
six thousand feet below the rim. With the 
stream compressed to half of its normal width, 
the flow was so swift that even in “easy water” 
we had time only to contemplate the twisted 
black and green mass of granite that rose before 
us. As we shot from one rapids to another, 
our boats, equipment and bodies were con- 
stantly drenched. Before we knew it, we were 
within earshot of the dull roar of the famous 
Sockdologer. 

This rapids is known more for the terrifying 
spectacle it presents to the approaching voyager 
than for the immediate danger in descending. 
Although there was an upset, this rapids was 
not as bad as The Hanse, which we negotiated 
earlier in the day. With no obstructing rocks 
in its path, Sockdologer is a mighty mass of 
tumbling water, with the converging waves in 
the first section reaching a height of twenty 
feet. As we slid down the “funnel” of the 
rapids, we set ourselves for the onslaught. I 
recall that our boat on being hit by the first big 
wave pointed straight up to the far-off rim of 
the canyon. We straddled this wave, “whiffed 
the air” with our oars, and dropped into the 
trough under a smother of foam. In order 
to bail out the rapidly filling cockpits we aban- 
doned the oars and left the craft to the mercy 
of the plunging river. We were jostled about with every 
impact, and with every breaking sea there was a frenzied 
effort to bail out the sand and water. I remember that we 
took time to drag our bear mascot back into the boat. He 
had tumbled out at a time when the boat was half overturned 
and had been clinging desperately to the gunwale with only 


his mouth above water. His yelping added to the general 


din. We neared the foot of the rapids and thought that the 
worst was over when someone in the boat ahead yelled “Two 
The pilot boat had upset and the occu- 
The “Powell,” 


men overboard.” 
pants were bobbing about in the water. 
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being second in formation, hastened to the 
rescue. In the excitement and subsequent 
effort of towing the disabled boat ashore we 
just barely averted being swept into the next 
rapids. 

The sight of the suspension bridge two days 
later drew forth joyous shouts from all. It 
meant a two days’ truce in our battle with the 
Colorado. We landed at the foot of Bright 
Angel Trail and began the seven-mile climb, 
afoot, to the south rim. Decked in an odd 
assortment of raiment, sunburned and un- 
shaven, we presented a strange sight as we 
trailed behind a mounted column of tourists 
returning from a trip down to the river. We 
finally reached the town of Grand Canyon, so 
widely known to the tourist world yet merely 
a speck on the vast extent of this remarkable 
region. In the respite from the Spartan life 
we had been leading, we wallowed in food and 
cold drinks and enjoyed the luxury of sleeping 
in soft, comfortable beds. During our stay 
we were graciously entertained by Emery 
Kolb, noted Grand Canyon explorer. We 
took time to wire and write to friends and 
relatives that all was well, and arranged for 
a new supply of food. With our destination 
still hundreds of miles distant, we descended 
the trail and were soon off on our voyage 
through the most dangerous part of the canyon. 

We were at once beset with trouble. The 
rapids in the lower part of the canyon were 
more vicious and the water was in a dangerous 
high stage. We were still in the Black Gran- 
ite Gorge—would we ever leave it behind? 
Boat repairs became more frequent and caused 
long delays. Our bodies were bruised and cut 
through crawling over the jagged granite 
blocks and boulders when making “let downs” 
and portages, and the first-aid kit was working 
all the time. In the Walthenburg Rapids our 
boat, the “Coronado,” was carried on a cross- 
current and headed, in spite of our frantic pull- 
ing, for an overhanging ledge. There was a 
splintering crash. We had just time in which 
to duck our heads to avoid a nasty accident. 
The oarlocks were smashed and the bow wash- 
boards went floating out on the waves. The 
hull remained sound so we swept on. 

The very next day we wrecked the “Powell.” The Du- 
bendorf Rapids, named after a victim of its fury some years 
ago, now held in its clutches the battered craft which had 
broken away while being let down around the head of the falls 
and had been pinned against a boulder not far from the shore. 
The tremendous force of the water striking the boat slowly 
crushed its bottom. After three days’ delay, the compart- 
ments were chopped open and as much of the supplies were 
salvaged as possible. This was a perilous task and was ac- 
complished by the most agile of our men, who made their 
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R. Weatherhead 


The majesty of the Canyon. Here on comparatively 

smooth though fast water, we passed through a towering and 

imposing cleft, in a magnificent region of surpassingly 
beautiful, highly-tinted canyon-like walls of sandstone 


way out over the rushing torrent by crawling along a stout 
rope fastened to the doomed craft. Holt came within an ace 
of being drowned when he lost his hold on the rope in the 
act of boarding the boat. He was rescued by the timely toss- 
ing out of a life preserver fastened to a rope. Adger, assisted 
by Carey, did the salvaging and tied the supplies to ropes 
which were pulled ashore. The food that was not spoiled 
by the water was placed on the hot rocks and sand to dry. 
Two of the abandoned boat’s crew were taken in by the 
“Dellenbaugh” and the remaining two came with us. We 
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took Rags with us and wished the cub bear onto the “Dellen- 
baugh.” “Cataract” had the bad habit of gnawing our legs 
and biting our bare feet when we were busy rowing. He 
became especially peeved whenever the cockpit in which he 
was quartered filled with water from a breaking wave. The 
“Coronado,” in addition to having a load of six men and the 
dog, now carried all of the salvaged material and became as 
unwieldy as an old Mississippi River scow. Every little 
wave dashed water into the cockpits, and there were three of 
the river’s worst rapids ahead! 

While rounding a bend in the river several miles below 
Dubendorf Rapids, we came suddenly upon a spectacle which 
will ever remain vivid in my recollection of the canyon. 
Before us, as startling as a mirage in the desert, appeared a 
torrent of water falling some two hundred feet from an im- 
mense hole in the perpendicular canyon wall which rose above 
a huge bank of yellow sand not far from the water’s edge. 
Only until we drank of the ice-cold, clear water did we realize 
our great good luck in finding relief from the intense heat 
and sandy river water. We all felt as though we wanted to 
spend the rest of our lives in this spot, but as we were behind 
our schedule and low on food we all too soon turned our backs 
on this “oasis on the river.” 

After a number of days, we passed into the volcanic region 
of the lower reaches of the river. Here the walls were 
streaked with black lava flows and rose abruptly from the 
water's edge high up to the rim. Cinders and basalt forma- 
tions were exposed on all sides. It seems fitting that this 
region, seared by the breath of fire, should enjoy the dis- 
tinction of harboring the river’s worst rapids—Lava Falls. 

We came to this demon of the canyon and at once saw that 
the tales of its fury had not been exaggerated. No exploring 
party is known to have ever dropped over the head of this 
cataract; at least to live and tell about it. The falls con- 
stitute an initial sheer ten to fifteen-foot drop over a lava 
dike or dam, and a resultant rapids dropping down to a new 
level of the river a quarter of a mile farther on. Just as 
the great Sockdologer is famed for its high converging waves, 
so Lava Falls is distinguished for its deep water-holes. Great 
driftwood logs dropped by us into one of these eddies skirting 
the boulders on the shore, disappeared, and were never again 
seen to rise to the surface. We had to cut skids and rollers 
with which to push, pull and lift the boats over and around 
the boulders so as to again be able to launch them into the 
channel just below the first bad drop. 

Some distance below Lava Falls we passed out of the limits 
of the National Park and came to Separation Rapids, the 
most historical on the river. It was here that three men left 
Major Powell’s expedition in 1869. After somehow reach- 
ing the rim, these men were killed by the Indians. Had they 
only known that by braving the terrors of this rapids they 
would soon have been out of bad water! We had an excit- 
ing descent through Separation Rapids. After barely escap- 
ing being dashed against the canyon walls, our boat was 
caught in a whirlpool and the bow sucked under water. We 
broke the remaining good oarlocks pulling ourselves out. 

We rode exceeding swift water for miles and came to 
Mattewittika Rapids, which has the reputation of being 


Lava Falls’ runner-up in points of danger and obstacles pre- 
sented. After two hours’ watching the currents and locating 
the concealed rocks, we decided that better than line our 
boats from the two hundred-foot ledge overhanging the river 
on the north side as was done in low water stage by earlier 
expeditions, we would do better in the prevailing dangerous 
high stage to shove our boats around through outlying 
boulders to the brink of the rapids and shoot from there, keep- 
ing between the canyon wall and the immense boulders partly 
submerged and not more than twenty feet away from the 
ledge. We discarded every article that was not absolutely 
needed so as to lighten the boats, especially ours, the “Coro- 
nado.” Cooking utensils, pots, pans, blankets, and even 
clothing were cast overboard. The “Dellenbaugh” would 
have struck the ledge had not a return wave lifted it back 
into the narrow channel. The “Coronado,” with its heavy 
load, lost its position, turned broadside, and was smothered 
in an avalanche of foam but came through safely. 

Proceeding on the fast and comparatively smooth water, 
we soon passed through and beyond the imposing and tower- 
ing west portal of the Grand Canyon. Looking back, we 
could see how the raging river had cut a deep, jagged incision 
through the high plateau. The scenes changed rapidly. 
The intermittent lesser canyons and gorges revealed the bleak 
desert uplands in the distance. We pressed on to Black 
Canyon, now famous as the site of the proposed Boulder Dam. 
We saw the surveyors’ marks high up on the canyon walls 
as we'sped past. Just before entering Black Canyon, we 
visited the camp of two Las Vegas men, who gave us a loaf 
of bread and a round of tobacco. That fluffy white bread 
tasted like a million dollars and, like the tobacco, was con- 
sumed before we were back in our places in the boats. 
Farther on we began to see more signs of life and noted many 
abandoned settlements, mines and ore mills. On the third 
night after leaving Mattewittika, we arrived in the little 
settlement of Mohave, having averaged more than fifty miles 
a day. Our food during the last two days consisted for the 
most part of melons given us by Indian settlers along the line. 

In the forenoon of the next day the expedition reached its 
destination, The Needles, California, after having been on the 
river forty-three days. After securing clothes we entered 
the town and were royally received by its citizens. 

To my fellow members of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, I wish to recommend the confines of the Grand Can- 
von as the ideal place of refuge from business—no letters, 
“phones,” or “wires” from the office, or any other place 
for that matter, can ever reach and annoy you. None of the 
conventions of modern society need be observed. You will 
not have to bother with clothes in summer, neither will you 
be obliged to shave and tidy up. It is the one place where 
man can revert to type and can take to the dwellings which 
were abandoned by cave men in the dim past. But let none 
of my readers seriously contemplate making this trip without 
a thorough study of the region, adequate preparation for 
water transportation, and, above all, an expert boatman to 
guide the party. It is a serious undertaking, for many lives 
have been lost in futile attempts to navigate the stream and 
scarcely more than a score of men have ever descended the full 
length of the Canyon. 
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Ready for their three-year mission of forestry education in Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 


Forestry Rides South 


American Forestry Association’s Educational Project 
Has Dramatic Inauguration 
By Erte KAUFFMAN 


T has been said that pride leads man to adventure, cour- 
age stecls him to endure, and loyalty brings him ultimate 
triumph. One did not have to be psychic to sense the 

waves of pride, courage and loyalty with which the air of 
southern Georgia was charged when the five educational 
trucks of The American For- 
estry Association roared into 
Waycross on the afternoon of 
September 18, to inaugurate 
the Southern Forestry Educa- 
tional Project. They were so 
closely woven into the lives of 
the men on the trucks that 
they could not be ignored. 

These crews, five in all, 

consist of nine men selected 
to enter the rural districts of 
Florida, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi on a three-year mission 
of popular forestry education 
under the program of the 
Southern Forestry Educa- 
tional Project, for which the 
Association and cooperating 
Organizations and individuals have raised $150,000. Their 
object is to awaken and develop an intelligent and intimate 
conception among school children and teachers of what for- 
estry means, and to bring about a changed public attitude 





W. C. McCormick, Regional Director, 


toward woods burning. In threading the cross currents that 
called for this exhibition of pride, courage and loyalty, it is 
necessary only to recall the tropical storm that spread death 
and disaster over Florida and southern Georgia at that time, 
and add to it a deep-rooted sense of responsibility—and a 
promise given. 

The first national forestry 
fair was to be held at Way- 
cross for the purpose of bring- 
ing to light the scientific and 
advancements of 
modern forestry. The South- 
ern Forestry Project, recog- 
nized to be the most intensive 
campaign ever before under- 
taken in the field of popular 
forestry education, was to be 
featured. Interest had been 
evidenced far and wide, espec- 
ially in the educational units, 
which had been promised for 
a special demonstration to 
open the Fair. 

It was this promise that 
spelled success for the first enterprise of the project. Leav- 
ing Atlanta, the crews pushed their sturdy and trim trucks 
through the storm with its deluge of rain and destructive 
wind. They pushed forward, after many others had turned 


practical 


(kneeling 
at extreme left) with unit directors and lecturers 
of the Southern Forestry Educational Project 
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back, through gulping mud and mad waters that often 
threatened peril; they pushed across bridges as they were 
going out; they plowed through bottomless swamps when 
trees came crashing down, barricading the waterways that 
once were roads; they pushed onward, always onward, never 
pausing to look back. Against ever-increasing odds they 
finally roared, mud-cloaked, through the streets of Way- 
cross, flaunting defiance at the elements while astonished bu: 
admiring eyes looked on. ‘The crews clambered from their 
- seats looking tragically worn and tired, but enthusiastically 
happy in their conquest. Pride, courage and loyalty had won. 

Thus drama stepped onto the stage as the curtain went up 
on this modern forestry project. But it is not beyond com- 
prehension, for drama has a way of stealing the show when 
man and forest fires meet on the same stage. 

When W. C. McCormick, Regional Director of the pro- 
ject went south in the spring of 1928 to gather an organiza- 
tion around him, he stated that the success of the campaign 
rested entirely with the 
caliber of men sent into the 
field. 


pride, courage and loyalty; 


He wanted men of 


he wanted young’ men 


whose enthusiasm would 
not falter before reproach, 
whose spirit hungered for 
conquest. Out of a maze of 
applications, and after many 
he 


personal interviews, 


made his selections, and 
when the five trucks lined 
up before the Biltmore Ho- 
Atlanta, the 


morning of September 17, 


tel, in on 


nine men eagerly awaited the word to be off on the 
task of forestry education before them. 
On Georgia Truck No. 1, was Bernard C. Beale, of 
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Savannah, Georgia, as unit director, and R. R. Ozmer, of 
Erwin, Tennessee, as lecturer and motion picture operator; 
on Georgia Truck No. 2, John B. Gaskins, of Hahira, 
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A_ Southern forestry ed- 
cational truck, fully 
equipped. Above is shown 
the motion picture projector 
in position for daylight 
showing, the picture being 
thrown through the truck 
to a screen on the back. 
At left, the interior of the 
truck, fully loaded, show- 
ing arrangement and space 
Below, the rear of the 
truck, designed to attract 
the attention of the motorist 


Georgia, was unit director, and W. D. Young, of Fort Val. 
ley, Georgia, lecturer and motion picture operator. Missis- 
sippi Truck No. 3 had W. R. Dunlap, of Braddock, Penn- 
sylvania, as unit director, and J. B. Toler, of Crowley, 
Louisiana, as lecturer and motion picture operator. The 
Florida Trucks No. 4 and 5 were in command of E. P. 
Simmons, of New Bern, North Carolina, and Jack Thur- 
mond, of Athens, Georgia, both lecturers and motion picture 
Earl T. Taylor, of Live Oak, Florida, was the 
unit director. 

There is not space here to deal intimately with the men 
upon whose integrity and discretion the success of the 
Southern Educational Project rests. Perhaps an example or 
two will serve to distinguish their caliber. W. R. Dunlap, 
unit director for Mississippi, was graduated from the Penn- 
sylvania State Forest School in 1927. He served as a mem- 
ber of an organized fire crew for four years, and is ex- 
perienced in public relations work in planting demonstra- 
He devoted a season to 


operators. 


tions and plantation examination. 
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cruising and mapping in Georgia, and has studied forest and 
logging conditions from Florida north through the Carolinas. 
In 1925 he was at the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madi- 


son, Wisconsin, studying the activities carried on there. 


Also, he has spent several months in various European 
countries, following forestry in its phases there. 

Bernard C. Beale, unit director in Georgia, was gradu- 
ated from the Forestry School of the University of Georgia in 
1926, and 
has served 
with the 
United 
States For- 
est Service 
as field 
assistant, 
with the 
Appala- 
chian For- 
est Experi- 
ment Sta- 
tion in a 
scientific 
capacity, 
and has 
cruised timber in both Florida and Georgia. 

But the personnel is not the whole story 
with the Southern Project. There are five 
trim and sturdy International trucks, whose 
completeness in equipment would challenge 
the most vivid imagination. First there is the 
Acme motion picture projector, with the spe- 
cial feature of a 1,000-watt incandescent pro- 
jection lamp, which assures brilliant pictures 
in large auditoriums. This is operated by a 
special generator, mounted inside the truck, 
with a separate power system. Several hun- 
dred feet of heavily insulated cable makes it 
possible for the generator to operate the pro- 
jector in auditoriums, school houses, or even 
on the second or third floors of larger build- 
ings. The trucks carry eleven reels of stand- 
ard size motion pictures, selected to be the 
best adapted for educational work in the 
South. Among them are “Green Barriers,”— 
a portrayal of the effect of woods fires upon 
forest, range and wild life; ‘Pines from Seed 
to Sawmill,”’ which depicts the dependence of 
the lumber industry upon the forest; and 





“Trees of Righteousness’—an inspirational film dealing 
with forest fire prevention. 

Other equipment includes a large silver screen for pro- 
grams in auditoriums and schools, a small daylight screen 
for outdoor showings, several thousand pieces of forestry and 
fire prevention literature, a bed that may be rigged up in 
the truck, a gasoline stove and cooking utensils, and food 
enough for an emergency. In addition there is a series of 
film mending outfits and a number of extra reels, a spare 
tire on a special carriage and a tool outfit for the truck. 















Above, crowds viewing demonstration of trucks at 


Assembled at Atlanta, the trucks were designated to lead a 
motorcade into Waycross to open the Fair. Throughout the 
morning of September 17, they traversed the countryside, 
giving demonstrations at Griffin, Barnesville and Forsyth. 
At Macon they were greeted by a special escort and received 
by the Macon Chamber of Commerce. A warm Georgia 
sun smiled down on them and a light breeze drifted in from 
the Atlantic. Then, without warning, the arms of the 
tropical storm reached out and spread 
a sinister cloud blanket over the 
genial sky while a vicious wind bolted 
from out of the approaching darkness. 

Natives succumbed to the warning 
and made ready for whatever was 
about to happen. Three airplanes 
which were to appear at Waycross in 
a special demonstration in fire detec- 
tion, banked sharply and nosed home- 
ward. The crews gazed each upon 
the other, and then at the trim and 
sturdy trucks. They were scheduled 

to make 
their first 
official pub- 
“ lic appear- 
ance at 





Waycross 
in thirty- 
six hours— 
tropical 
storm not- 
withstand- 
ing. Could 
they do it? 
There had 
been a 
promise ,— 
confidential 
smiles 
crossed 
their faces, 
nods passed 


Griffin, Georgia, en route to Waycross. Below, between 
the tragedy of the southern woods, fire. It is to them as 
bring about a changed attitude toward woods burn- sheets of 
ing that the Project was conceived rain drop- 

ped from 

the sky. 


There was a roar of motors,—but the violent wind swal- 
lowed it up. 

Late in the afternoon of September 18, southern Georgia 
came out to see what havoc the storm had wrought. Trees, 
large and small, barricaded every road; drooping and 
twisted wires forbade contact with the outside world; water 
covered great areas; bridges were out; nothing moved, but 
the tail of the hurricane. At Waycross the most disastrous 
storm in the history of the city had subsided. Foresters wha. 

(Continuing on page 676) 




















The glory of the West—unpaintable, indescribable, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
Lying between Tusayan and Kaibab, this view is from Yavapai Point 


Our Southwestern 


— By Epwarp P. 


eT ELL an Easterner who has gone through the South- monsters, and a few other crawling, stinging, creeping vermin, 
IS west by train or automobile that down in Arizona and he'll give you a hilarious guffaw of tolerant amusement. 
j_&9>°} and New Mexico there is anything but sand and cac- Why shouldn’t he — has he not seen it? For three days 
tus, plains and mesas, dry stream beds, rattlesnakes and Gila going to California he did nothing but look out the window 
of the Limited after he left Kansas. He remembers, 
too several years later, when he drove the bus out, how 
he nearly cashed in when he ran out of water in New 
Mexico and had that centipede in his bedding down near 
Kingman. You can’t tell him about the Southwest. 
And the book tourist, the busy man back there 
somewhere in the fogs of the Atlantic Coast, the good- 
natured chap that slaps you on the back and asks you 
when you return from a trip to Ohio: ““How’s the West, 
ol’ man?” Hasn’t he also seen the pictures of the great 
American Desert, the giant cactus, the burning sand; 
perhaps even a picture of the Grand Canyon. Perhaps, 
also, he has read the stories of that great arid waste, 
Death Valley, the blistering heat of Yuma; even prospec- 
tors’ bones near a dry desert water hole—death, desola- 
tion, an area cursed by God and man, lying by some 














Here are found rock formations, sculptured by 
erosion through the ages—standing like grouped 
monuments to a forgotten race 
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There are fourteen Forests of about twenty million acres in our Southwest. This shows the 
beautiful stretch of Hamilton Mesa on the Santa Fe National Forest 


strange joke of the Creator between the fertile prairies 


and California. 


If you tell the story, whisper it. Perhaps you can tie the 
Easterner down until the first of the Southwest’s truth is put 


over and then release him to listen to the rest. Along 
toward the end of the tale, tie him down again, for if 
you tell him only half and paint a picture complete in 
only the rough, sketchy outlines, you will have lost your 
auditor—he’ll be half way down to that enchanted land, 
the first, last and only real land of romance in the United 
States. And when he gets there, like as not he will 
tear up his return ticket and stay. 

But this is to reveal some of the wonders of the Na- 
tional Forests of the Southwest. 

“National Forests,” you say. 

Certainly ; fourteen of them, full grown, husky mem- 
bers of Uncle Sam’s one hundred and fifty-odd woodlots. 
Far flung, they lie across these two mighty States, within 
whose edges could be snugly placed many eastern States. 
For instance, Pennsylvania is two hundred or so miles 


National Forests 


ANCONA — 


across, but down there five of these fourteen forests cover 


one great wave of yellow-pine timber that stretches in prac- 


tically unbroken grandeur across half a dozen mountain 
ranges from the Rio Grande to the Grand Canyon—a 
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Giant cacti characteristic of the true desert type on 
the Tonto National Forest. The beautiful hills 
are the Four Peaks Range 
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small matter of over three hundred 
miles of practically pure pine forest. 

There are fourteen forests of about 
twenty million acres, not all timber, it 
is true, but with more than a third of 
their area covered with the size stuff 
that foresters call saw timber. Then 
millions of acres of woodland, pinion 
and cedar, and tapering down to brush 
and grass-covered mesas, and foothills 
included to protect from fire and over- 
grazing the invaluable watersheds of 


great life-giving irrigation projects. 











Logging on the Coconino. A giant log—16 
feet long and scaling 1,590-board feet 


Romance lives again in the names of these for- 
ests under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Forest Service—the names of great explorers and 
conquistadors, of famous scouts and Indian tribes, 
of great generals of the Indian days, of a great 
President. There is the Coronado, the Apache, 
Carson, Prescott, Lincoln, Santa Fe, Tonto, 
Gila, Manzano, and others. 

These forests, stretching from the borders of 
Mexico to the Colorado and Utah line, know 
more variations in plant and animal life, in climate 
and topography, than possibly any other similar 
sized area in the country. In the foothills of the 
Coronado roam the Mexican jaguar and peccary, 
for this region is subtropical in its climate and 
life forms. At the other end of the scale is the 
Gold Hill region on the Carson, where disports 
the Arctic ptarmigan in its natural habitat of 
Hudsonian—Alpine scenery, snow, ice, and mosses 
and lichens at the commanding elevation of over 
thirteen thousand feet. In the cactus-covered 
deserts of the Tonto there are wonderful wild 
flower gardens. From the desert floor the wave 
of ascending plant life goes up over grassy plains 
to brushy slopes, to mesas clad in pinion and 
fragrant juniper and cedar, next to the oaks merg- 
ing into the scattered yellow pine, to the denser 
forests of spruce, pine and fir. On upward to 
the limber pine and Engelmann spruce, which in 


turn slowly sinks back to earth as a shrub crawl- 


A pictorial feature of the Book of the Past—Montezuma 
Castle on Beaver Creek—mystery and history combined 
in these remnants of the homes of ancient peoples 
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This summer home on’ Pecos River, Santa Fe 
National Forest, offers an ideal retreat 


ing up the wind-blasted sides of peaks where 
almost perpetual winter reigns. 

Dry river beds? ‘True, on the outer fringes 
of these great forests. The fight against sandy 
arroyos and evaporation in this land of almost 
perpetual sunshine is never ending, and many 
streams perish before reaching the sea. But here 
and there a stream persists and reaches the low- 
lands to serve with life-giving flood the rich 
bottom lands having an almost year-long grow- 
ing season—the Colorado, Gila, Verde, Rio 
Grande and Pecos. And from the wooded 
slopes of a group of these forests goes all the 
water that makes the fabulous wealth of one 
great area—the Salt River Valley, with its 
quarter of a million acres of alfalfa, cotton, 
oranges, dates, and garden products. 

Timber there is, and also a great natural graz- 
ing region where flocks and herds roam under 
control of wisely conservative rules that per- 
petuate the forage. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand cattle and horses and nearly half a 
million sheep graze under permit in these South- 
western forests. “This may startle the wise man 
who knows there’s nothing down there in the 
hot and dry Southwest but desert. 

Not all of these forests are fishermen’s para- 
dises, but at least three of them, the Carson, 
Santa Fe, and Apache have within their tossed- 
up mountain topography several hundred miles 
of trout streams apiece. Noble trout streams, 


one of them characterized as the 
“finest virgin fishing stream be- 
tween Mexico and Canada.” But 
let’s not start a controversy ; go to the 
Brazos, tucked up along the Continen- 
tal Divide on the Carson Forest, and 
try it yourself. After taking twenty 
trout from one pool in fifteen min- 
utes—which about exhausts the State 
legal limit—you may agree. 

Perhaps your bent lies to history 
and archeology or you are interested 


Not oil- 


in Indians—real Indians. 





An open-air fireplace on the Manzano. The lure 
of these great areas is little known, but they offer 
friendly invitation to the camper and the tourist 
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contaminated plains Indians, or the domesticated varieties 
found in most places today west of the Mississippi, but red 
men living almost untouched in their hogans and pueblos as 
they lived 500 years ago. Here, adjoining several of the for- 
ests, live the 25,000 Navajos in a princely domain of many 


hundreds of 


1846; near the Gila, one of the battles of the Mexican War, 
when Doniphan on his march with his Missourians south into 
Mexico defeated a superior force on Christmas Day, 1846, 
On the Santa Fe, Glorieta Pass, a battlefield of the Civil 
War; on the Prescott, Battle Flat, where Crook and his 
troopers caught 
up with some of 





square miles, 
living as they 
always did, the 
nomads of the 
plains and 
mountains, fol- 
lowing their 
Hocks and herds, 
building a_ho- 
gan here today, 
rebuilding it 
twenty miles 
away tomorrow. 
Blanket weavers 
of world — re- 
nown, silver- 
smiths and tur- 
quoise workers 
of rare skill, a 
people with rich 
mythology and 





Geronimo’s 
Apaches; every- 
where fields on 
which Indian 
and white con- 
tested either in 
small or large 
detachments for 
the Southwest, 
and even bloody 
fields where 
whites fought 
whites in feuds 
or struggles 
for grazing 
grounds. Bloody 
Basin, on the 
Prescott, and 
the Lincoln 
County war, on 





traditions, 
matching that of 
primitive people 
anywhere. Witness a wild Navajo dance or a chant and 
sand painting and see something never to be forgotten. 

If more settled regions are to your taste, travel along the 
edge of the National Forests fronting on the Rio Grande, 
where, like beads on a string, are some fifteen age-old settle- 
ments of the Pueblo Indians, stretching from Taos on the 
north to Isleta on the south, then west to Acoma, the Sky 
City; to Laguna and Zuni, and to the offshoot of the 
Pueblos on the desert to the west of the Navajos—the far- 
off Hopi villages where the weird and thrilling snake dance 
is held. 

History? In and around these Southwest National For- 
ests history has been manufactured in great quantities. Just 
recently a road called “Coronado’s Trail” has been opened, 
splitting lengthwise the great Apache Forest, following the 
_ supposed route of Coronado’s expedition in 1540 on his 
romantic and fruitless search for the wealth of the fabled 
seven cities of Cibola. At Taos, the headquarters of the 
Carson National Forest, lie the remains of that great fron- 
tiersman, scout and explorer, Kit Carson, and from this place 
he started on many of his famous expeditions to California 
and elsewhere in the West. In Santa Fe, the headquarters 
of the Forest of that name, the bloodless field of the taking 
of the capitol of New Mexico by Kearny and his army in 


A pastoral scene on the Coconino—cattle ranging north of Long Valley 


the Lincoln Na- 
tional Forest. 

Archeology? 
Once the home of a great race, all through these Southwest 
forests are found cliff dwellings, many in a perfect state of 
preservation, as if recently left by their late tenants. Of 
these, the Bandelier National Monument on the Santa Fe 
is the best known, although there are fine remains much 
visited on the Coconino, Prescott, Tonto, Gila, Manzano, 
and other forests. On and near the forests are also the 
remains of great communal houses, whole towns, traces of 
vast irrigation works, the builders of which are centuries gone 
and whose identity is only conjecture. 

Is there more to be said? This is just skimming the 
thicker cream off the top, for truly the Southwestern National 
Forests are filled with wonders that would interest minds 
inclining in many varying directions. It is a land of great 
contrasts, of varying moods, mostly friendly ; of great heights 
and even more impressive depths; of forbidden dry stream- 
beds that have left somewhere up in the tree-covered heights, 
mountain streams and waterfalls of surpassing beauty; of 
illimitable space, of color-splashed valleys and mesas, and 
green-clad heights topped with peaks of snow. There are 
brilliant sunshine and turquoise skies, bracing winds laden 
with the fragrance of a thousand miles of sage and cedar— 
that’s only telling you half of the Southwest and the riches 
of your National Forests down there. 
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Wild Life As a Product of the 
Forest Estate 


By WitittaAmM T. Cox 
Director, Upper Mississippi Wild Life Refuge 


N all well organized industries, 
there are major products and 
minor or incidental products. 
The big saw mill and paper 
mill have installed plants to 
utilize portions of trees and 
material trom the mill itself 
that without them would be 
wasted. The farm has its 
major product of grain or 





meat or milk. As a side 
issue, it is likely also to have a woodlot, some poultry, per- 
haps some sheep and some hives of bees. It may even have 
a little muskrat marsh or a private trout stream or bass pond. 

So, too, with the forest estate, whether a small one of only 
a few thousand acres or a huge one embracing whole town- 
ships of wild land. In the case of the forest estate, timber 
of course is the major product. But the revenue does not or 
should not come only 
from the timber that 
matures and is harvest- 
ed. Like the farm, the 
forest property has many 
side issues or minor 
products, among which 
we include grazing and 
forage, tan bark, resins, 
oils, scenery, game, fur, 
fish, nuts, pine needles, 
berries, and decorative 
and medicinal plants. 
















Some of these become major products over considerable 
areas. 

Thus, in the long-leaf and Cuban pine forest turpentine 
becomes a major industry; in the forest of the Lake States 
and New England, game and scenery take places of high 
economic importance. In northern Minnesota, portions of 
Canada, and strange to say, in Louisiana and much of the 
Southern forests, fur production is of vast importance. A 
million square miles of forest in Canada is managed today 
as it has been for 200 years, solely with the object of fur 
production. ‘That this is a paying industry may be inferred 
from the fact that during the World War, hard as were the 
Englishmen pressed, not a share of stock of the Hudson Bay 
Company was thrown on the market. It is a surprising fact 
that New Hampshire’s wild life and scenery during recent 
years have brought more money into that commonwealth 
than any other industry in the State. 

In America, there are only a few instances where definite 
areas of forest land 
have been managed 
with a view to maxi- 
mum production of 
wild life as well as 
timber. One of these, 
Itasca Park and For- 
est, I had the good for- 
tune to manage during 
a most fascinating 
twelve-year period of 
careful protection and 


The 


development. 








Three valuable wild life products of the forest—beaver, deer and fish 
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facts learned and the principles worked out in our handling 
of Itasca as a combined timber, game, fur, and scenery for- 
est are well worth all the effort they cost. 

It is of interest that during the twelve years mentioned, 
the dead and dying old trees taken from State lands in 





Courtesy National Conference on State Parks 


“Rolling his own.” The beaver is a great protector and 
conserver of water, doubly valuable to the forest estate 
because of its much-sought after skin 


Itasca amounted to less than one-fourth of the timber that 
grew on them in that time; thus the timber was rapidly in- 
creasing. So, too, in the twelve years, the deer increased 
from about 100 to 800 for a breeding herd, not counting the 
ones that strayed from the Park and were shot. The beaver 
likewise increased from fifty or seventy-five to over a thou- 
sand and in addition many wandered from the Park to be 

poached, and to stock lakes and streams for miles around. 

After the breeding herd of beaver was well established, 
we adopted the practice of disposing of a reasonable num- 
ber each year and devoting the proceeds to the protection 
and development of the Park and Forest. ‘This idea of 
harvesting the beaver crop and particularly our manner of 
doing it scientifically, trapping the males only and not 
molesting the females, was new and has attracted much 
attention not only in this country but in Canada. 

To be more specific as to profits, let us again take Itasca 
Park and Forest as an illustration. ‘The area of this for- 
est is approximately 30,000 acres. Fully stocked with deer 
and beaver, the forest will carry breeding herds of 1,000 
‘of each species from which an annual net increase of at 
least 400 deer and 500 beaver may be obtained, the area at 
the same time carrying much other game and many other 
fur-bearing animals. But relying solely on these two species 
for profits, a substantial income may be produced. The 
average deer will weigh, when dressed, one hundred pounds 
and will be worth twenty cents a pound for the meat. Then 
the hide is worth $2, making the deer worth $22 and the 
400 worth $8,800. The 500 beaver skins should bring $10,- 
000 if we use as a basis the average price obtained for good 
skins during the last ten-year period, that is, approximately 
$20. So the deer and beaver alone, provided no considerable 
number were allowed to be poached or to migrate, should 


bring in $18,800. Other fur-bearers—muskrats, raccoon, 
skunk and mink—would easily bring the total to more than 
$20,000, or sixty-six and two-third cents an acre a year 
gross. From this would have to be taken the cost of produc- 
tion and the cost of harvesting the fur and game crop. The 
net profit from the wild life, including game birds as well 
as big game and fur-bearing animals produced on an area 
comparable to Itasca Park, should be fifty cents an acre. 

Northern Minnesota and northern Wisconsin for instance, 
or the average Canadian forest country, is not more than 
five per cent stocked with game and two per cent with fur- 
bearing animals, particularly muskrats and beaver. What 
this means to the owner as to the possibility of develop- 
ment on a tract of several hundred thousand acres may be 
readily understood. Much depends on the character of 
the country, of course, as to what extent development of 
wild life is possible. 

There are in Minnesota alone approximately 18,000,000 
acres comparable in character and in fur and game carrying 
capacity to Itasca Park. If this immense area of woodland 
and lake, marsh and stream, were allowed to become fairly 
well-stocked with game and fur-bearing animals, the revenue 
derived from these sources, not to mention the timber and 
the fish, would be not less than $9,000,000 a year. The fur 

crop in the forests of Minnesota, if given a fair chance, 
would pay the entire cost of thorough-going fire and game 
protection and leave a handsome revenue besides. The var- 
ious forms of wild life probably give to water areas a value 


acre for acre just as great as that possessed by ordinary farm 





The once despised muskrat is now one of the forest’s 
most valued products, the demand for his fur having made 
“rat’’ farming a great forest industry in many regions 


land. Muskrat lands in extensive holdings bring about fifty 
cents an acre profit. Commercial fishing over large areas of 
lake and river show about the same return. But most im- 
portant of all, let us bear in mind that the game, the fish 
and the beaver, especially, have a recreational or attraction 
value less definite perhaps but none the less real and prob- 
ably greater than their purely utilitarian value. 
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Charles Sheldon 


By Dr. E. W. NELSON 


Former Chief, United States Biological Survey 


T HIS summer camp in Nova Scotia on September 21, 
1928, Charles Sheldon, in the midst of apparently ro- 
bust health, was suddenly stricken and died. His pre- 

mature passing at the age of sixty-one years leaves a pro- 
found void in the hearts of all the many friends and asso- 


He was a 


ciates who had the privilege of knowing him. 
man of forceful personality 
and outstanding ability, with 
a most unusual gift of clear- 
headed, well-balanced judg- 
ment. These qualities, com- 
bined with his high personal 
integrity and the evident 
pleasure he took in being 
helpful by counsel and ad- 
vice to his friends, led to the 
devotion of much of his time 
during many years to calls 
upon him of this character. 
The great debt the public 
owes him for his forceful 
assistance in building up the 
conservation of our wild life 
resources, the National For- 
ests and the National Parks 
will never be fully known 
and appreciated. This is due 
largely to the fact that with 
all his masterly ability, Shel- 
don was one of the most self- 
effacing men I have ever 
known when it came to his 
own part in work with which 


He had 


a sincere dislike for personal 


he was associated. 


publicity. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1890. From 
1893 to 1894 he was an as- 
sistant superintendent of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad. From 1894 
to 1898 he was manager of a manufacturing company and 
from 1898 to 1903 served as general manager of the Chihua- 
hua and Pacific Railroad and of the Chihuahua and Pacific 
Exploration Company. During the first part of this period 
the construction of the railroad from the city of Chihuahua 
to the mining center in western Chihuahua was completed 
under his direction. 

In 1903 Sheldon retired from active business. From boy- 
hood in central Vermont he had been an ardent lover of 


nature and a keen hunter. He had all the instincts of the 





CHARLES SHELDON 
1867-1928 


best type of field naturalist, but had never made the right 
contact to give purpose to his desire to know more of the 
wild life of the continent. 

In 1904, having learned of the natural history explora- 
tions I had been conducting in Mexico, he came to the Bio- 
logical Survey to learn more of the work in that country, 

with parts of which he was 
This 


opened to him the meaning 


so familiar. contact 
and purpose of many phases 
of research in wild life and 
its conservation. His quick 
mind at once grasped the 
value of such work and he 
became the active loyal friend 
of the Bureau from that day. 

Like former President 
Roosevelt, who was his close 
friend, Sheldon was a hunter- 
naturalist of the finest type. 
Since boyhood he had been 
a keen observer of wild birds 
the 
time he came in contact with 
the Biological Survey in 1904 
he devoted himself during 
numerous hunting trips for 
big game in Alaska, Yukon, 
British Columbia, the United 
States and Mexico to gather- 
ing information and _speci- 


and mammals. From 


mens for the scientific study 
series of the Biological Sur- 
vey. He also exerted his in- 
fluence among fellow sports- 





men to similar co- 


operation from them on the 


“Phstegsest ty Malach secure 
ground that hunting trips 
could be made more interest- 
ing to the hunter by the resulting contributions to science. 
There can be little doubt it was through the combined in- 
fluence of former President Roosevelt and Charles Sheldon 
that of late years a great number of big game hunts in all 
parts of the world have really been natural history explora- 
tion which have contributed the greatest and most valuable 
skins of big game and other forms of wild life ever made 
to the great museums of this country. The Biological 
Survey and the United States National Museum have among 
their chief treasures specimens of game and non-game mam- 
mals contributed by Sheldon and other sportsmen, accom- 
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panied with invaluable reports on the habits and distribu- 
tion of the wild life observed. 

Sheldon’s two published volumes on some of his trips, 
“The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon” and “The Wilder- 
ness of the North Pacific Coast Islands,” have high rank in 
hunting literature. They show clearly his fine powers of 
observation and his unfailing appreciation of the beauties of 
wild places. He left practically completed an unpublished 
manuscript giving an account of his life in the solitudes on 
the broad slopes of Mount McKinley, Alaska, where he 
lived an entire winter, long before this mountain was ex- 
plored, with a single assistant, Henry Karstens, now super- 
intendent of the Mount McKinley National Park. This 
contains an unequaled detailed record of the wild life of a 
remote spot which at that time was practically unknown 
to man. He has also left full notes covering a number of 
expeditions for mountain sheep in Arizona and south into 
Seriland, in Sonora, Mexico, where these animals occupy the 
hot, treeless desert ranges, in sharp contrast to the cold 
alpine haunts in which he found them in Alaska. 

Charles Sheldon was inspired by a deeply poetic apprecia- 
tion of nature in all its manifestations and loved the un- 
touched solitudes of remote wilderness areas. Although he 
responded to the thrill of the primitive hunting instinct in 
the pursuit of game, yet he had a deep devotion to the in- 
terests of wild life and its conservation that I have never 
seen excelled. He was a thorough believer in the reasonable 
utilization of surplus game by the people where it occurs 
and by sportsmen, yet he was a strong advocate of adequate 
protection of wild life to insure its perpetuation in reason- 
able numbers. To this end he advocated the handling of 
game problems with the same practical common sense used 
in stock raising. 

For years he was especially interested in the protection 
of the big brown and grizzly bears of Alaska, the future of 
which has at times been endangered by unwarranted preju- 
dice. He was intensely interested in Alaska and its welfare, 
and with many others believed these great carnivores the 
most interesting and valuable species of its wild life owing 
to the unique interest and charm their presence adds to the 
wilder parts of the territory. 

Sheldon had a constructive mind, as may be indicated by 
three projects accomplished as the result of ideas he first 
formulated. One was the establishment of the Mount Mc- 
Kinley National Park, in which he had an intense personal 
interest due to his personal knowledge of the splendid wild- 
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erness area. Another was the National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation, of which he saw the need in order to build 
up teamwork in conservation and outdoor recreation among 
many scattered organizations having similar desires at heart, 
but often working at cross purposes or ineffectively as in- 
dividuals. His last idea in practical conservation through 
the help of associates has resulted in the organization of the 
“Wild Fowlers League,” of which Dr. John C. Phillips is 
president. 

At the time of his death Charles Sheldon was connected 
with the following organizations: 

Member of the Board of Directors, The American For- 
estry Association; vice-president, member of the Editorial 
Committee and advisory member of the Game Conservation 
Committee of the Boone and Crockett Club; Trustee and 
member of the Executive Committee of the National Parks 
Association; member of the Executive Committee and 
Chairman of the Commission on the Conservation of the 
Jackson Hole Elk, of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation; honorary life member and member of the Com- 
mittee on Research of the National Geographic Society; di- 
rector and chairman of the Executive Committee of the Wild 
Fowlers League. He was a member of the following scien- 
tific and conservation organizations: 

American Ornithologist Union; American Society of 
Mammalogists; Biological Society of Washington; Zoologi- 
cal Society of New York; American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation; National Association of Audubon Societies; Izaak 
Walton League of America. In addition, Sheldon was a 
member of the Cosmos Club, Washington, and the Uni- 
versity, Century, Groliers and Explorers clubs of New 
York City. 

As indicated by the list of organizations in which Shel- 
don held memberships of various kinds on the governing 
boards, he engaged actively in helping promote desirable 
legislation for the better conservation of our wild life and 
for the betterment and strengthening of the administration 
of the National Forests and National Parks and to control 
pollution of public waters. Among others, he was par- 
ticularly interested in the passage of the enabling act to en- 
force the provisions of the migratory bird treaty with Great 
Britain and in the more recent efforts to pass an adequate 
bill to save from drainage and to perpetuate sufficient water 
and marsh areas to afford the necessary homes for migratory 
wild fowl, and incidentally other wild life. 





stood and sanely preserved. 


field of wild life conservation. 





The Board of Directors of The American Forestry Association, of which Mr. Sheldon was a member, 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on October 11th, passed the following resolution: 
“In the death of Charles Sheldon, conservation has lost a strong friend, a virile leader, and a clear thinker. 
| given unselfishly and untiringly of his time and talents that the wild life of the American continent might be better under- 
His love and friendship for birds and wild animals led him to love with all his strength of 
character and forceful personality the forests of America and the wildness of primitive nature. 
ervation he rendered through many years the same untiring, unselfish, and helpful service that marked his contributions to the 


“As a Director of The American Forestry Association, Charles Sheldon was always ready to give his best thought and 
| energies to any forest question that called for constructive solution. 
row. To his wife and children, in their infinitely greater loss, we extend our deepest sympathies.” 








He has 


To their protection and pres- 


In his loss, we, his associates, feel an inexpressible sor- 



































A Lawsuit and a Lesson 


By Guy von SCHRILTZ 


HEN James Keene was fourteen years old he 
But Mr. Keene 
He had always 


begged his father for a shotgun. 

doubted that his son should have it. 
been a careless, reckless boy, even though in other respects 
Yet 


he had given her much concern by riding his pony across a 


his mother always referred to him as a little gentleman. 


neighbor’s lawn, or dashing helter-skelter on his bicycle into 
a crowd of younger children. Once he shot a street light 
with his air rifle, breaking a large frosted glass, which his 
father had to replace. 

His father shook his head when James asked for a shot- 
gun. “If you damage the property of others with an air 
rifle, how can I depend upon you to take the proper care 
should you have a larger and more dangerous weapon?” 


“But I 


His mother sided with his father. 


promise to be careful,” James _ insisted. 


He might injure someone, she argued. 

He might wound him- 

self—might even 

shoot his own arm off. 

But as usual, James 

had his way, and several days 

later received a twenty-gauge 

double-barrel shotgun. 
“You 


cautioned Mr. Keene when 


must be careful,” 
James tucked the new gun a 
beneath his arm and trudged 
out through the gate. 
“IT will, Dad. 


worry.” 


Don’t 


At a hedgerow between 


the corn fields on Farmer 
Lawson’s farm, James came 
upon a covey of quails hud- 
dled beneath a brushpile. He took careful aim. A rooster 
at one edge of the flock cocked his white-striped head side- 
wise and clucked a warning. James lowered his gun. 

“I nearly forgot. It isn’t good sportsmanship to shoot 
game birds on the ground.” 

The birds flushed, scattering like so many bomb-shells in 
all directions. James raised his gun, aiming at the thickest 
part of the flock, and fired. Not one bobwhite came down. 
A hundred yards along the hedge two of the flying flock 
alighted. James approached at a double-quick, gun ready. 
One quail thundered out. He sighted ahead of the bird and 
pulled the trigger. The feathers flew and the quail fell. 

The boy was very proud of that quail. He held it aloft 
when Farmer Lawson came running through the corn. 

“Look Mr. Lawson! I killed it on the fly!” 

But Mr. Lawson was frowning. 
surprised ! 


“You, James! I am 


I thought that surely your father had raised you 
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“‘He’s found them,” cried Farmer Watts. ‘‘Shoot on your 
side, son, and I'll shoot on mine”’ 


better. I don’t want my quails killed. Now you get off 
my farm.” 

So James went home ashamed and crestfallen, getting small 
comfort from the quail in the game pocket of his new hunting 
“I’m sorry Dad,” he finished telling his father what 


“T didn’t know people cared—I never 


coat. 
had happened. 
thought.” 

“But you must think, son. Ask a farmer for permission 
to hunt upon his land before you do it. And do not fire into 
the flock when they raise as you did today. Single out 
one bird and shoot at it.” 

So James learned something which it takes most boys 
many shells and many misses to learn. Always single out 
a bird and shoot at it. The following day James 
approached Old 
Man Watts, 


very 


who 
was cranky 
about having his 
quails molested. 
“Mr. Watts, may I 
« shoot on your land ?” 
=. he asked. 

* The voice of Old 
iy Man Watts 
ef gruff, but as he look- 


was 


ed over the straight, 
sturdy little hunter 
twinkled. 
“You reckon you 
could bust a bobwhite duck- 
in’ out of the brush?” 

“T think that it would be 
great sport to try, sir.” 

This pleased the wise old 
“Would you mind 


his eyes 


farmer. 

if Newt and I went along?” he asked. 

“No, sir. 1 would be pleased to have you. 
both guns?” 


Have you 


“T have. Newt ain’t. Why?” 

“He may use mine half the time,” offered James. This 
seemed to please the old man even more, for he chuckled 
softly as he went into the house. When he returned he car- 
ried an old, rusty, wired-up shotgun which seemed all ready 
He handed James a big red apple and 
A liver and white dog came rush- 


to tumble to pieces. 
began whistling loudly. 
ing about the house. 

At the barnyard gate James asked: “Where is Newt? 
Isn’t he coming?” 

Farmer Watts nodded toward the dog, which turned and 
twisted, nose to the ground, tail aswing, among the frosted 
weeds of an old feed lot. “That’s Newt. I reckon you can 
keep your gun.” 
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At a patch of brush in a small ravine between the fields of 
plowed ground Newt whirled suddenly, stepped stiffly for- 
ward a few steps, and stopped, nose ahead, tail straight, one 
front foot lifted. 

“He’s found ’em,” cried Farmer Watts. “Now, son, you 


shoot on your side and I'll shoot on mine. Ever see a prettier 


point?” 

The rising covey prevented James from answering. A 
quail flew from between his feet. He stepped back, startled, 
and fired about the time the bird reached the other side of the 
low bushes. 

“Let them get farther away,” shouted the farmer between 
rapid shots. “You tore that one all to pieces. Get ‘em 
Newt! Dead bird! There, son, goes a straggler, take him!” 

A quail sped away. James “took him,” but wasted a shell 


before he was able to do so. Newt “hunted dead”’ faithfully, 


finding four dead bobwhites and one 


‘ 


‘runner’ with a broken 
wing. 

“That’s two apiece,” said Old Man Watts, 
You must not shoot at birds 


“since this 
first one you killed is worthless. 
so near you. And another thing, watch your dead birds 
down. If you kill five quail and you don’t know where they 
fell, when the flock has gone and the excitement is all over 
they won’t do you any good. Better knock down one and 
find it.” 

At four o’clock, with eleven quails in their pockets, the 
“Let’s not shoot any more of that flock, 
“T like to leave plenty for 


hunters parted. 
James,” the old gentleman said. 
next year.” 

James thanked him heartily, patted Newt, and promised 
the farmer to kill no other quail on his farm. Not fifty 
yards from the spot where they had separated a lone bobwhite 
flushed with a great clatter of dead leaves, slightly ahead of 
James. His gun came to his shoulder but he remembered 
his agreement in time and did not pull the trigger. 

As he turned to leave, a cottontail ran out of the tall grass 
and darted into the corn stalks. He pulled the trigger this 
time, and when he eagerly burst into the living room at home 
a half hour later he was proudly dangling six bobwhites and 
one rabbit from the barrel of the gun. Old Man Watts was 
there, talking to his father. 

“Why, good evening, Mr. Watts! 


so soon?” The happy smile on James’ face disappeared when 


How did you get here 


the old farmer frowned upon him. 

“James,” said his father sternly, “Mr. Watts tells me that 
you have acted very ungentlemanly. After he had been nice 
to you, too. How about it?” 


“Mr. 


Is he pretending to 


“Ungentlemanly!” James did not understand. 
Watts certainly was nice to me, Dad. 
be mad about something ?” 
“Pretendin’!” 
my quails after I ask you to leave the rest of the bunch for 


the old farmer roared. “When you shoot 


seed. I’m not pretendin’. Cripple my best horse and run 


off and say nothing about it. I thought you were a nice boy, 

but I guess I was mistaken.”’ 
James was almost in tears. “J didn’t shoot at any quail 

after I left you. And I didn’t even see any horses.” 


“A quail came straight from you after you shot,” retorted 


the old man, in an angry vein that disturbed the boy, 

“But I did not shoot at that quail. I shot this rabbit. 
Probably you heard that.” 

“What about my horse that has a charge of bird shot in its 
shoulder?” Old Man Watts demanded. “It was in those 
bushes where you admit you killed the rabbit.” 

‘I did not see any horses, and I did not shoot one, for the 
rabbit was in the cornfield and the shot went into the ground.” 

“You are positive about this, Mr. Watts?” asked Mr. 
Keene when the matter had been talked over. 

“Well, there was the flying quail and there was the sound 
There was the crippled horse, too, right where 
Nothing wrong with the horse 


of his gun. 
he was shooting bird loads. 
when I turned him out at noon.” 

“James, the evidence is against you. I must find you 
guilty. I sentence you to not use your new shotgun for the 
rest of the winter; and tomorrow you must pay Mr. Watts 
for the damage to his horse out of your own bank account. 
Is twenty-five dollars enough, Mr. Watts?” 

“Oh, I don’t want the boy’s money. Old Tom’s not much 
hurt—be all right by spring plowin’ time, likely.”’ 

“But I can’t have a boy of mine doing such things,” broke 
in Mr. Keene. ‘James will deposit the twenty-five dollars to 
your credit at the bank tomorrow.” 

When the farmer had gone, Mr. Keene spoke further to 
“You are entirely too careless, son. How often 
Now you tell me a bald 


his son. 
have I told you about such things ? 
untruth.” 

“But, Dad!” cried James. “I didn’t—”’ 

“Hush; and until you can clear yourself or come to me 
and confess, you need not speak to me. Go to your room.” 

The following morning Mr. Keene was very much sur- 
prised when his son left the house without breakfast and ran 
across the street to the home of Doctor Jenkins. Presently 
the doctor came out with his little black bag and backed his 
automobile from the garage. James got in the car with him 
and they drove away. 

At ten o’clock Doctor Jenkins and farmer Watts entered 
Mr. Keene’s law office. A moment later James came in half 
pushing a ragged, soiled fellow before him. Mr. Keene 
recognized this man as Bill Sneed, a hard character who lived 
in a shack down by the railroad tracks. 

“Well!” the attorney exclaimed. ‘Good morning, gentle- 
Anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied James. “I am ready to try my lawsuit.” 
At first Mr. Keene did not seem to 
“Oh, your 


men. 


“Your lawsuit!” 
remember that any such litigation was pending. 
horse case, eh?” 

Horse and quail.” 

“Oh, yes. And you have come prepared with witnesses?” 

“Yes, sir. Will Judge White try it for us?” 

“Why, yes, I imagine the Judge would help us out.” 

Mr. Keene invited a grey-haired man in from the office 
next door. “Judge, could you hear a small matter for us? 
Unofficial and rather unusual perhaps, but of some importance 
to the defendant, James here.”’ 

“I would be delighted,” the judge assured them. 
Mr. Keene explained. 


“¥es, Sir: 


“What 


is James charged with?” 
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“Are you guilty or not guilty?” demanded the judge of 
James. 

“Not guilty sir.” 

“Call the first witness for the prosecution.” 

Old Man Watts told his story to the judge. 

‘The prosecution rests,” announced Mr. Keene. 

“You mean your side is through?” asked James. 

“That is about what it amounts to,” replied the judge. 

“May I ask Mr. Watts a 

“Certainly. Recall Mr. Watts for cross-ex- 


amination,” the judge 


question or two?” 


grunted. 


“You saw a quail come from my direction 










“Did you make an examination of a horse at Mr. Watts’ 
farm this morning?” James questioned the doctor. 
“I did. 


shoulder was a mass of small wounds and was considerably 


Seemed to have been shot with a shotgun, his 


swollen.” 

“Did you find any shot in the wounds?” 

“T did. Dr. Jenkins extended his palm 
upon which rested seven leaden shot. 


Here they are.” 


“Dr. Jenkins, do you know what size those shot are?” 
“T object to the question, for the rea- 
son that the defense has not shown 
that the witness is quali- 


when I shot, you say, Mr. Watts?” James asked fied to offer expert 
the farmer when testimony on the subject 
he was seated. under discussion.” Mr. 
The farmer Keene winked behind 
said he. did. his hand at the judge 
“How — many pnageetines made 
; ction. 
times did I he Onpee 
acs Be? James turned 
$s OU. e 
to the judge. He 
I only heard : 
4 did not know 
one shot. 
Wh what to do next. 
“Wha game : 
: oo Judge White 
did I have when titel cutie 
ay 22? : ; 
I left you?” the seriousness of the 
boy asked. matter to the boy, so took 
“Six quails— things in hand. ‘Let me 
one all shot to see those shot, Doctor.” 
pieces.” “Hum,” he said after ex- 
“Did I shoot amining them. “Number 
any afte ‘ . . s aybe fives.” 
ij iealine ufter I ‘Are you guilty, or not guilty?”’ demanded the Judge fours—or may wi fives 
left you that He looked up, his eyes 
day?” twinkling. 


“IT only heard the one shot.” 

“Is there any game to be killed between your farm and 
town, Mr. Watts?” 

“Why, I believe not. 
town.” 

“That is all,’’ James assured the judge. 


My faim goes clear to the edge of 


“Anything further from the prosecution?” ‘This from 
the judge. 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Keene. 

“Mr. Keene, take the stand,’’ requested James. His 


father complied, smiling. 
“Do you know what size shot my shells had in them when 


— 


went hunting yesterday morning?” James asked. 
“Yes; I bought them.” 
“What size shot did I have?” 
“Number eights.” 
‘Does this shell look like one of the shells you gave me?” 
James handed his father a twenty gauge shotgun shell. Mr. 
Keene examined it. 
“Yes, it is the same load,” his father said. 
“What game did I bring home yesterday ?” 
“One rabbit and six quails.” 
James turned to the judge. ‘“That’s all; Doctor Jenkins 
is next.” 


“The prosecution is hereby advised that the Court will take 
judicial notice that the shot taken from the horse by Dr. 
Jenkins are duck loads, either fours or fives. Objection over- 
ruled. Proceed.” 

‘Now, Doctor,’’ James continued, “I will ask you if the 
shot I now take from the shell for my gun is the same size 
as those you took from Mr. Watts’ horse ?” 

“No. 

“Witness excused,” said the boy. 

“Anything further from either side?’ asked the judge. 
“Argument by the prosecu- 


These are a great deal smaller.” 


There was nothing further. 
tion.” 

“Prosecution waives opening argument,” announced Mr. 
Keene. 

“You mean for me to tell the judge what I think about 
what my witnesses have said?” James did not understand 
all the legal words which had just been used. 

“Yes,” replied the judge. “Do you care to sum up your 
evidence to the Court, James?” 
“IT don’t believe I need to. 
all that plain talk you wouldn’t be District Judge, I guess.” 
Farmer and doctor smiled. 


If you couldn’t understand 


Lawyer and judge laughed. 


“T have heard eminent lawyers make worse arguments, 
(Continuing on page 704) 














The Trees of Nantucket 


Early Records Throw Light on the Much Discussed Question of 
Whether There Were Ever Forests on the Island 


By Henry I. BALDWIN 


He had tried to get white pine seed, but in vain. 





HILE reading recently that part of Thoreau’s an acre. 


Journal describing his winter days, I came across the 
following passage: 
“ c T . ° 
Dec. 28, 1854 (Nantucket) A misty rain 


Captain Gardiner carried me to Siaconset in his carriage. 


as yesterday. 
He is extensively engaged in raising pines on the 
island. There is not a tree to be seen except such as are set 
out about houses. He showed me several lots of 
his of different sizes, one tract of 300 acres sown in rows 
with a planter, where the young trees, 

two years old, were just beginning 

to green the ground, and I 
saw one of Norway pine 
and our pitch, mixed, 
eight years old, which 
looked quite like a 


forest at a dis- 
tance. The Nor- 
way pines had 


grown the faster, 

with a longer 

shoot, and had a 

bluer look at a dis- 
tance, more like the 
white pine. The com- 
mon pitch pines have a 
reddish, crisped look at 
top. Some are sown in 
rows, some 
At first Captain Gardi- 
ner was alarmed to find 
that the ground moles 
had gone along in the 


broadcast. 
Nantucket Island. 


furrows directly under 

the plants and so injured the roots as to kill many of the 
trees, and he sowed over again. He was also discouraged 
to find that a sort of spindle worm had killed the leading 
shoot of a great part of his neighbor’s older trees. These 
plantations must very soon change the aspect of the island. 
His common pitch pine seed obtained from the Cape cost him 
about twenty dollars a bushel; at least about a dollar a quart 
with the wings; and they told him it took about eighty 
bushels of cones to make one such bushel of seeds. I was 
surprised to find that the Norway pine seed without the 
wings, imported from France, had cost not quite two dol- 
lars a bushel delivered at New York or Philadelphia. He 
has ordered eight hogshead of the best clear, wingless seeds 
at this rate. I think he said it took about a gallon to sow 







Descendants of an early afforestation experiment on wind-swept 
These pitch pines are the largest on the 
Island, and are now included in the Nantucket State Forest 


The cones had not contained any of late. This looks as if 
he meant to sow a good part of the island, though he said 
he might sell some of the seed. It is an interesting enter- 
prise. This island must look exactly like a prairie, 
except that the view in clear weather is bounded by the sea.” 
While I have never been to Nantucket, I am told by O. D. 
Ingalls, forestry expert on the island for the Massachusetts 
Department of Conservation, that the island is about twelve 
miles in length and four miles wide, situated about twenty- 
five miles south of Cape Cod. It has a 

marine climate, averaging from ten 
to fifteen degrees colder than 
Boston in summer and from 

to fifteen 
Warmer in_ winter. 
The wind blows 
constantly. The 
soil is sandy and 
the topography flat. 
Nantucket was 
settled early, and 
its population grew 


ten degrees 


surprisingly for such 
an isolated spot. Fish- 
¢ ay ing and sheep raising 
‘ were the chief sources 
of livelihood of the early 
inhabitants. A census 
taken in 1781 discloses 
the fact that at that 
time there were 10,000 
head of sheep and 580 
cattle on the island. 

Tradition has it, says 
Mr. Ingalls, that there were extensive woodlands on the 
island in early days, but there are no evidences today that 
such forests existed. Yet, knowing what we do concerning 
the effect of intensive grazing on forests, it is not surprising 
that whatever tree growth Nantucket may have had in early 
days disappeared, and that Thoreau found the island prac- 
tically treeless. In fact, history records that in 1779 the in- 
habitants suffered severely from a fuel famine, because a 
prolonged cold spell had frozen over the harbor and it was 
impossible for boats laden with wood from the mainland to 
reach the island. 

Before Thoreau’s time the sheep grazing industry had gone 
out of existence and all the male population of the island were 
following the sea as sailors, mates and masters on American 
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merchantmen and whalers. It was un- 
doubtedly the neglected look of the old 
sheep that induced Captain 


Gardiner and his neighbor, Josiah Stur- 


commons 


gis, to start what is possibly the earliest at- 
tempt at artificial reforestation, or affor- 
estation, in New England. At the present 
time, Mr. Ingalls informed me, the center 
of the island is covered with an irregular 
growth of scrubby pitch pine averaging 
about eighteen feet in height. It is im- 
probable that the existing trees came from 
the seed set out by Captain Gardiner, but 
they are descendants of succeeding gen- 
Fires and cuttings have taken 
Just 


what European species Captain Gardiner 


erations. 
their toll of the original plantation. 


planted is impossible to say because no 
remnants remain today. Mr. Ingalls is 
inclined to believe, however, that they 
were Pinus maritima, because he points 
out that Pinus sylvestris would have de- 
scendants living today. 

The Argument Settlers notes pines set 
out by Josiah Sturgis, first in 1847 and 
again in 1852 and 1853, which must be those described as the 
plantations belonging to a neighbor to which previous refer- 
ence has been made. The record shows a plot of the “Sturgis 
and Gardiner Pine Lands,” a tract occupying the present site 
of the State Plantation. In the vicinity of the Frank Holm 
farm there was said to be the farm of Joseph Vincent, who 
is also said to have planted trees. 

At the period of the laying out of the State road to 





Mature pitch pine killed by the twig moth, which, according to early 
records, wrought havoc in the early plantations 








Although there has been much controversy around the early forests 
and plantings on Nantucket, the newly planted areas show remarkable 
growth. Pictured here is a plantation of Scotch and white pine 


‘Sconset, says Mr. Ingalls, furrows were ploughed along 
each side of the road and pines sowed in them. P. S. 
Swain, of Westfield, New Jersey, substantiates Mr. Ingalls’ 
statement. 

“T have a distinct memory of the first planting of the 
pine seeds by Josiah Sturgis on the south side of the old 
‘Sconset road in 1847,” says Mr. Swain. “After two or 
three foot growth quite a number were transplanted by 
Joseph Barney to the State road, a few of 
which were still living thirty years ago. 
As I left there in 1850 I have no knowl- 
edge of subsequent plantings. As I re- 
member it, many of the old heads of that 
time thought Sturgis a crank in his at- 
tempts to grow trees on the commons. 
The only trees growing in the town streets 
and lanes in 1850 were two willows in 
front of the Thomas Macy house on 
Main Street, maple opposite 
Traders Lane, and a large button-ball 
tree in the front yard of Charles G. 
Coffin.” 

Another old resident of Nantucket, 
Mrs. Lydia S. Hinchman, of Philadelphia, 
distinctly recalls the Joseph Sturgis pines. 
“My walks with my father,” declared 
Mrs. Hinchman, “often took us in the 
direction of the grove known as the 
Sturgis pines. Aside from these trees, 
which were just over Mill Hill, and ad- 
jacent to the Coffin Farm, now a Hunt 
Club, very few trees could be seen on 

(Continuing on page 684) 
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Py7|{S name is Bubo virginianus virginianus, which 
P, certainly would indicate that his ancestors came 
from below the Mason-Dixon line. Neverthe- 
less, Bubo is as much a bird of the North as of 
the South, for his home is in any thick patch of 
woods or swamp that may suit his fancy, all the way from 
Labrador to Costa Rica. 

If you have ever heard him hooting dolefully, “Who-hoo, 
who-hoo, who-hoo!” in the still, clear nights of October, 
when the rows of cornshocks are casting black shadows 
across the frost-silvered fields, you doubtless know him as 
the hoot owl. His call in the autumn night is mournful and 
weird, but he has another far more likely to stand your hair 
lt isva 





on end and send gooseflesh prickling up your spine. 
harsh, wild “Waah-hu!” a snarling scream like the cry of a 
huge angry cat. I have never heard Bubo use this cry but 
That was on a dismal, rainy winter night in his 
mating season. Afterward he spoke several times in a lower 
voice, a queer, gutteral sound like the low barking of a dog. 
to think the whole affair was a sort of love 
song to his lady owl, or perhaps a few caustic remarks over 
which should spend the balance of the night on the eggs. 
For Bubo, or to call him by his common name, the great 
horned owl, or hoot owl, and Mrs. Bubo start housekeeping 
In January or February in the 


once. 


I am inclined 


very early in the year. 


Bubo, 


Junior 


By Ben EAst 


Northern States, long before the first hardy song sparrow has 
braved the journey back from the southern wintering re- 
sorts, these owls have selected their home site and gone about 
their nesting. ‘The nest may be made in a hollow tree or 
the top of a dead stub, but more frequently they choose one 
already built, where the summer before a pair of crows or 
red-tailed hawks reared a family. Later in the spring the 
owner of the nest may return, but that is of no concern to its 
tenants. There is little danger that an attempt will be 
made to evict them once their identity is made known. 

In this nest Mrs. Bubo lays one, sometimes two, round, 
white eggs, and during the snowy weeks of late winter she 
broods patiently, a grim Spartan mother, fearing no foes and 
paying no heed to March blizzards. At the season of the 
year when robins’ nests hold a clutch of blue eggs, newly laid, 
and wrens are darting in and out of narrow doorways, en- 
cumbered with bills full of nesting material, the Bubo young- 
sters are big, husky fellows, grown lusty on a meat diet, fast 
acquiring plumage, and nearly ready for their first flight. 

I know of no better way to get acquainted with birds, old 
or young, or with any of the wilderness people for that 
matter, than to photograph them. By the time one has com- 
pleted a few hundred feet of motion film, and has persuaded 
one’s subject, knowingly or unknowingly, to pose for three or 
four promising stills, one feels that they really know these 
horned children of the wild. 

One bright May morning, in company with a friend of 
mine, I paid a visit to a certain Bubo, Jr., whose home was 
in a red-tail hawk’s nest, high in the branches of a tamarack 
tree at the edge of a deep swamp. ‘The purpose of the trip 
We wanted to get acquainted with young 


Which, 


was twofold. 
Bubo, and we wanted to make pictures of him. 
after all, really amounted to the same thing. 

We carried an imposing and weighty array of cameras, 
tripods, ropes, climbers, and other equipment. The way to 
the nest lay across a wide marsh meadow, down a steep hill, 
up another, and over a small creek on a log footbridge. A 
long and tiring trek, altogether. 

Bubo saw us coming a long way off, and raised up on the 
nest, peering over at us with his big unwinking eyes. 
Motionless as a knot he obligingly sat there on the high plat- 
form of the nest, his head showing plainly above the rim, 
while we photographed him to our heart’s content. 

Then, while my friend registered the climb with a motion 
camera, I went aloft to meet Bubo, Jr., first hand. Some 
fifty feet up the scaly trunk of the tamarack I lifted my head 
above the edge of the nest and looked into the face of a very 


surprised young owl. 
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He greeted me with an angry hiss. I climbed a step 
higher and he began to snap his beak, clacking the two man- 
dibles together with all the fierceness at his command. That 
is the owl’s most ominous warning of hostilities. He would 
cheerfully have sunk his talons into me their full length just 
then if he could have reached me. 

I climbed higher, however, and when he saw how large I 
was it was too much for even his fierce courage. He changed 
his mind about an attack, and very hospitably backed away 
from his front door to the farthest edge of the nest. 

Laid along one side of the platform of twigs was Bubo’s 
supply of rations, consisting of the hind quarters and head of 
a cottontail rabbit, the hind leg of a second rabbit, and one 
adult crow. Feathers of a ring-neck pheasant on the ground 
beneath the nest revealed the nature of at least one other 
dinner the young owl had enjoyed. 

I should like to be able to clear Bubo of the charge so 
often laid against him, that his clan members are among the 
most dreaded corsairs of the air, ruthless destroyers of rab- 
bits, game birds and poultry, but I am sorry to say the evi- 
dence in this case was all against him. But, then, one must 
live, and who can say that an owl hasn’t as much right to 
his chosen dinner as we have. 

As for that lone crow on Bubo’s banquet table, I should 
like to know all the story of his coming there. The feud 
between Bubo’s family and the entire crow tribe is one of 
the oldest in the wilderness, and the crows never neglect an 
opportunity to renew hostilities. The sight of a great 





horned owl is the signal for the nearest crow to sound his clan Safe from approach, Bubo peers over the rim of his nest, 
call, and the black brigands immediately and boisterously mus- high in the old tamarack 


ter from far and near to harass and mob their ancient enemy. 

Occasionally the owls repay 
the crows for their pestering by 
sweeping into some crowded crow 
roost in the dead of night, like 
velvet-winged ghosts, and striking 
one of the despised enemies from 
his perch before he knows the 
avenging raider is at hand. How 
helpless the crows must feel then, 
flapping about in the darkness, 
wondering where Hush-wings 
will strike next. 

I made pictures of Bubo in his 
nest, and then I tried to climb 
above him, where the camera 
could look down upon the plat- 
form with its assorted dinner. 
That was too much for the 
young owl. He whirled and 
launched himself, spread his un- 
tried wings, and on them soared 
safely down through the tama- 
rack branches to the soft carpet 
of dead marsh grass, fifty feet 





below. 


Bubo poses self-consciously before the motion-picture camera, which faithfully I climbed down and we gin- 
records his queer antics gerly picked Bubo up from the 
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marsh, avoiding his heavy menacing beak and _ needle-like 


I have made friends with many birds on trips such as 


talons, and perched him on a dead branch of a sumac clump. that. Even young eagles seem to lose some of their in- 


There he sat and blinked 
resentfully at us while we 
went on with our inter- 
1upted photography. I 
walked about him in a 
circle, and he turned his 
head almost completely 
around, snapping and hiss- 
ing, for the benefit of 
the motion camera. We 
snapped our fingers at him 
and Bubo snapped his beak 
back at us, while the camera 
registered a close-up of his 
face, big enough to almost 
fill the entire screen. 

When we had finished 
my friend climbed up to the 
nest and lowered a light 
rope. I lifted Bubo from 
his perch on the sumac 
branch, tucked him into a 
big camera case, shut the 
cover and fastened it down. 
Then I tied the case to the 
rope, and in this improvised 
elevator Bubo was hauled 
back up to the platform in 
the tamarack top. 

Either he had learned by 
this time that we meant him 
no harm, or else he had de- 
cided it wasn’t worth the 
long drop down through 
the branches to get away 
from us. At any sate, 
when he was tumbled out 


of the camera case onto the nest he huddled down and 
waited, with a great deal of snapping and hissing, while 
his big visitor climbed down past him and out of sight. 





Bubo stands guard over the remains of a couple of man- 
“sized meals—a rabbit and a crow 


stinctive distrust and hatred 
for man when one pays 
them frequent calls. But | 
do not believe that Bubo 
felt the slightest degree of 
friendliness or even tolera- 
tion for us as he watched 
us going away from his nest. 

His breed is too fierce, 
too wild and savage, to 
ever declare even a tem- 
porary truce with those 
whom they recognize as 
their enemies. Even when 
kept for years in captivity 
they lose little of their 
fierceness, refusing  stead- 
fastly to yield even casual 
friendship to the one who 
feeds them. 

As for Bubo’s parents, 
we saw nothing of them 
that day. They were doubt- 
less not far away, hidden 
in the fastness of the 
swamp, watching the hated 
intruders at the nest. We 
worked with a feeling that 
round, unwinking, yellow 
eyes, blazing with uncom- 
promising fury, watched us 
from some unseen vantage. 

At any rate, I have made 
both pictures and the ac- 
quaintance of Bubo, Jr., and 
when next I hear one 


of his tribe hooting in the clear silence of an October 
dusk, or crying fiercely in the gloom of a warm night 
in late January, I shall wonder if it is the Bubo I know. 





most out of them.” 








creation of that sentiment is in the schools 


them to put out the trees and cultivate them. 


At the same meeting, Mr. A. A. Jackson, of Janesville, Wisconsin, agreeing with J. Sterling Morton in his sugges- 
tions about the introduction of the subject of trees into the schools, said: 
“We must have public sentiment upon any great movement to make it a success, and the place to begin the 

It seems to me we should go one step further than was suggested 

by Mr. Morton. Not only should we put the cultivation of trees into literature of the schools, but we should ask 

I want to emphasize as strongly as I can the propriety of this As- 

sociation in some way introducing into the schools of this country this question of tree culture.” 


In this Magazine Thirty Years Ago 


J. Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor Day, at the meeting of the American Forestry Association at Omaha, 
Nebraska, September 9 and 10, 1898, said: 

“I think the general public misconstrue the object of this Association; that they seem to think that we intend 

to prevent the cutting of any timber at all, while it is really to show how to utilize the forests and get the 
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Keeping Up the Cross-Tie Supply 


By E. E. PersHALL 


HE cross-tie industry is one having for its obligation 

and highest function the production, shipment, sea- 

soning, treatment, and distribution of the best cross- 
ties obtainable at the lowest costs and in sufficient quantities 
to meet the needs of our railroads. The annual require- 
ments of our steam railroads and electric lines approximate 
110,000,000 cross-ties per year. This, in round figures, is 
equivalent to +,000,000,000 feet, board measure, or, roughly, 
one-tenth of the total annual cut or sawed lumber. 

The sizes, kinds, and qualifications of first-class cross-ties 

have been thoroughly and 
satisfactorily developed 
through years of watchful Bic \ 
comparisons of cross-ties 
in service, and the desir- 
able and undesirable fea- 
tures of an acceptable 
cross-tie are defined clearly 
in the specifications of the 
American Railway Engi- 
neering Association and 
of the American Stand- 
ards Committee, the lat- 
ter committee representing 
the larger producers and 


\ 


consumers of cross-ties. 
We have a truly national 
specification, recognized 
and subscribed to by prac- 
tically all of our first-class 
railways and tie produc- 
ers. This uniformity in 
specifications has been an 
essential step in the elim- 
ination of waste and an es- 
tablished basis for valuing 
cross-ties, both as to sizes 
and as to species. 
Cross-ties are most gen- 
erally eight or eight and 
one-half feet long, six or 
seven inches thick, and 
eight or nine inches wide. 
The principal timbers 
used in making cross-ties large trees. 
are oak, pine, fir, and 
cypress, in the respective 
order of their importance. 
The producing areas are, of course, defined by the location of 
our forests, and extend generally from Maine to Michigan, 
Michigan to the Gulf, and from there across the treeless plains 
to reach South Dakota, the Inland Empire, and the West Coast. 
Timber suitable for cross-tie production rarely consists of 
very large trees, as the larger trees are generally more valu- 





Forests suitable for hewn cross-ties rarely consist of very 


In this picture, the tree being felled and the one 
in the foreground are typical tie trees; the younger trees are 
left for future cutting when they reach tie size 


able for the production of high-grade lumber, and, curiously 
enough, it costs a great deal more to make cross-ties from 
the larger trees than from the smaller ones. The most 
desired diameters at the stump are within the diameter lim- 
its of from twelve to twenty inches. To illustrate: the five 
grades of ties can be cut from reasonably round, straight logs 
at following diameters at the small end of the log: 


12” diameter, 7” x 9”, Grade 5 10” diameter, 6” x 8”, Grade 3 
1” « Mage « % fe  s Ose re - 2 
10” Tat So SA See o C2Ge“* 4 


This leaves trees standing 
in the woods measuring 
ten inches and down at 
the stump, and within an 
average of fifteen years 
rotation on oak and seven 
years on southern pine, 
with the exception of 
longleaf, another crop of 
ties can be anticipated 
from the usual and com- 
monplace tie timber. One 
concern engaged in tie 
production has within the 
space of forty-two years 
actually cut over the same 
land for ties three times. 

Reforestation in the 


—_ 


» 





cross-tie industry is an 
economic problem resolv- 
ing itself into finding a 
balanced equation of in- 
terest charges and taxes 
against stumpage values 
and annual increments of 
growth. The problem in 
our industry can most cer- 
tainly be solved when 
these factors are in a state 
of substantial equality. 
There are lands aplenty 
that could be, and proba- 
bly will be, utilized to 
grow timber when the 
stumpage values prompt 
the selfish urge for private 
gain to make this a prof- 
In some instances this is a profitable busi- 
ness now, in the purchase of cheap lands having an already 
healthy and relatively dense stand of young timber. 

There are problems which we must meet and decide daily 
in our business, and we must decide them with an_eye to the 
possible profit or loss involved. For example, the one con- 


itable business. 
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Above, view from in front of cylinder at the preserving plant of the company, showing 


the tracks leading up to the loading docks. 


cern with which I am best acquainted owns over 140,000 
acres of land, some cut over, some yet to cut, and some lands 
that will be cut over again. On the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland rivers large areas of land were cut over for charcoal 
wood about the time of the Civil War, and the timber has 
now grown to a stand of seventy-five ties per acre on one 
tract of some 3,500 acres that can be referred to specifically. 
This is reforestation unpremeditated in the beginning, but of 
good results in the end. Other areas along these rivers are 
being subjected to fairly efficient methods of forestry that 
will yield a definite and assured annual crop of cross-ties. 

These examples will be multiplied as the years go on and 
as stumpage values increase, but more particularly as the 
statements of profit or loss demonstrate that here is an in- 
creasingly large field for the profitable employment of 
capital and forestry experience. It is on this basis of a 
sound economic structure that the growth of timber will 
play a more important part in our industry, having for its 
inception the financial rewards that naturally accrue to 
those of us who have the foresight to anticipate a demand 
for any commodity, together with the courage and capital 
necessary to provide an adequate supply. 

For years past oak timber has provided the most suitable 
cross-ties, and before the preservative treatment of ‘cross-ties 





Below, a loaded charge of ties ready to be put 
in the cylinder for injection of wood preservative. 


was generally applied 
the standard of cross- 


tie values was the 
white oak, post oak, 
cow oak, and chest- 


nut oak, together 
with other decay-re- 
sisting species, such as 
cedar, cypress, heart 
pine, black locust, 
chestnut, Douglas fir, 
sassafras, and _ red- 
wood. But the white 
oak contained most 
suitably all 


ties, such as strength, 


proper- 


hardness, and decay 
resistance, toa 
greater than 
any other species. 
Today it would be 
utterly impracticable, 
if not physically im- 
possible, to supply our 


degree 


needs in naturally de- 
timbers 
the 
scarcity of these tim- 


cay-resisting 
on account of 


bers, the increased de- 
mand, and, curiously 
enough, the _ higher 
consumption per mile 
of track using these 
species as compared 
to the use of treated 
ties. Red oak, gum, sap pine, sap cypress, beech, birch, 
maple, tamarack, hemlock, Jack pine, and many other species 
are now being used after preservative treatment. ‘These 
latter species have very short lives as cross-ties untreated. 
To illustrate: a red-oak tie which will only last three to 
five years untreated will last an average of from sixteen to 
twenty-five years when treated in accordance with today’s 
best practices. These figures are not assumptions; they are 
facts, supported by carefully supervised and well-known 
service records of our largest transportation systems. 
Today’s best practices in the preservative treatment of 
timber are not proprietory methods, but the treating specifi- 
cations are the result of collaboration on the part of the 
industry as a whole, as best represented by the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association. A sample of one of these 
service records on cross-ties, as such records are published 
annually, is that of the Chicago and Eastern IIlinois Rail- 
road, where the average renewal per mile of track has been 
reduced from 214 ties per mile in 1915 to 106 ties per mile 
in 1925—an excellent record, but by no means unusual. 
This is conservation through preservation, and it is today 
the largest single factor guaranteeing this country a supply 
of cross-ties that will eventually have a track-renewal rota- 
tion of twenty years as against a rotation period of from 
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seven to fifteen years to grow another crop of cross-ties, from 
Added to the diversification 
of species enlarging our supply of tie timber, together with 


the standpoint of reforestation. 


preservation against decay, we are also making fine progress 
against mechanical wear. ‘Ties are now being bored for 
spikes and adzed to give a uniform base for the rail or tie- 
plate. We can today preserve our ties against decay for a 
longer time period than these same treated will resist me- 
chanical wear, but progress in one field of endeavor only 
inspires greater accomplishment in another. 

In addition to the increasing supply of cross-ties, due to a 
more diversified number of species used, is a vast increase in 
the forest area from which we can economically haul our 
Some fif- 


teen years ago the average tie haul from woods to railroad, 


cross-ties, due to the development of good roads. 


or from woods to a navigable river, was about five miles, but 
today the average more nearly approximates ten or eleven 
miles. 

Only when we visualize a timbered area five or six miles 
wide and running parallel to our railroads and navigable 
rivers can we obtain some idea of the effect of good roads 
on spreading our demands for tie timber over twice the 
acreage from which we formerly hauled our ties. Figures 
on the growth of surfaced highways in the United States 
show 257,291 miles in 1914 as compared to 521,260 miles 
in 1925 and as compared to an estimated mileage of 575,000 
in 1927. 

This good-road building has increased the production of 
ties along the right of ways of many railroads to an extent 
that has been surprising. One railroad alone has increased 
its right-of-way production from 37,000 ties in 1918 to 145,- 


000 ties in 1926. In the territory east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio River, production due to good roads 
appears to have already reached its crest, as those smaller 
timbered areas, out of hauling distance with the old team 
and wagon, were easily located, readily marketed, and 
promptly worked. In the west and in the south the good 
roads will continue to widen the scope of the tie hauler’s 
motor truck and the area from which we can draw our ties. 

All of these agencies, such as reforestation, diversification 
of species, preservation against decay, protection from me- 
chanical wear, and the expansion of tie-producing territories 
due to motor trucks and good roads, are highly constructive 
influences, allaying most of our apprehensions as to the 
future. 

Well-informed leaders in our industry are not half so 
much concerned about a diminishing supply of good ties as 
they are about a decreased demand, due to progress that has 
been made toward increased life of the tie in the track. 
Treating plant operators are finding the majority of rail- 
roads using less ties per mile per year, and this decrease will 
continue for some years to come. 

The tie men are by no means worried about supplying 
all the ties the present railway mileage of our country will 
require from this date forward, and we feel confident in 
stating that no forest-product industry could be better forti- 
fied than we are to safely anticipate the permanent supply of 
cross-ties needed in the maintenance of the railroads of to- 
day. We feel confident that the future supply of cross-ties 
has been anticipated to a degree that will give a good ex- 
ample of frugal forethought to any other industry engaged 


in supplying forest products. 





Conservation through preservation. 


Millions of cross-ties, newly cut, awaiting to be treated at the preserving plant 














In the Fog: 
Union of Su 


ity, as the wild olive, camel- 
thorn, ironwood, yellowwood, 
white pear, Kamassi, Assegai, 


and black stinkwood or laurel. 


zg 
8 
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These trees generally reach a 
moderately large size. 

The principal timber forests 
are found on the’ seaward 
slopes of the mountain ranges 
within usually less than 100 
miles of the coast, and at widely 





scattered intervals from the 


The great beauty of the South African Forests, on the Keurbooms 
River, South West Cape 


Cape Peninsula 
to the Zout- 













pansberg Moun- 

NE rarely thinks of South Africa in terms of tains. The largest of these con- 

timber forests. It is a region popularly asso- tinuous areas of forest are found 

ciated with blanketed jungles, naked savages, within a strip of country 110 miles 

@ / and the last lair of big game. Yet, in spite long and ten miles wide between 
of the fact that it is generally considered a the Outeniqua Mountains and the 

poorly timbered country, in the most south- sea, in Cape Province. About 

ern section of the so-called dark continent are tracts that 120,000 acres of this country are 
produce valuable woods under intensive forestry practice. occupied by forests, which have 
Roughly speaking, 
the forests of the 
Union may be 
classed as dense tim- 
ber forests and sa- 
vannah and_= scrub 
forests, and the lat- 
ter form is by far 
the greater propor- 
tion. They cover 
extensive areas 
known variously as 
Thorn veld, Bush 
veld, or Middle 
veld, in addition to 
the Low veld of 
Natal and the 
Transvaal. Numer- 
ous species enter into 
their composition, 
but various kinds of 
Acacias predominate, 
and of these the com- 
mon Mimosa, 4 cacia 
karoo, is the most 


widespread. Many 
Narrow i timber 


A Government forest of planted Norwegian pines in Cape Province railwo®Knysna 
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of the species yield 
timbers of good qual- 











Fopsts of the 
Guth Africa 
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Narrow & timber 


railwa 





nysna 


been quite heavily exploited 
during the last century. 

The area of all plantations 
and indigenous forests in the 
Union, including government 
plantations and forests, as re- 
turned at the Agricultural Cen- 
sus in 1926, total 269,143 acres, 
of which 137,289 acres are 
wattles, 23,628 acres conifers, 
12,635 acres poplars, and 95,- 





591 acres mixed species. 


In the 


indigenous for- 


there are 


acres 
of dense, or true, forest, and 
2,956,667 acres of scrub, or dwarf, 
forest. In many of the forests 
of South Africa, particularly in 
those of the Eastern Province, 
natural regeneration is very de- 
ficient, but in others, as in those 
of Knysna and some of the Tran- 





Native forest workers on Government plantation in Transvaal 
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Forest Plantation of Kluitjies Kraal, West Province, where timber 
is grown for railway sleepers 


skeian forests, it is more abundant. In the majority of the 
forests, when in virgin state, the proportion of the trees of 
pole size was low, and when exploitation of the forests oc- 
curred little or no heed was given to the preservation of the 
young trees or to securing conditions favorable for natural 
reproduction. Moreover, the young growth in many of 
the forests were continuously destroyed by natives for the 
sake of hut-wattles, and grazing and fires have contributed 
to their destruction. 

Until 1876 no 
central or technical 
control was exercised 
over the Crown for- 
ests of the Cape 
Colony, but in that 
year a Department 
of Forests and 
Plantations was con- 
stituted, and in 1881 
a Superintendent of 
Woods and Forests 
was appointed. In 
1891 this post was 
abolished and _ the 
four Conservancies 
into which the Col- 
ony had been divided 
were administered 
independently. In 
1913 a Forest Act 
for the entire Union 
was passed consoli- 
dating and amend- 
ing the forest laws 
previously in force. 
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Kiwanians Plant for 
the Future 


5,000-Acre Planting Project on Huron Forest Taken Over 


By Suirtey W. ALLEN 


“¢ ATCH for the ‘Kiwanis Forest’ signs,” said the 
directions, and we found the first one a few miles 
northwest of East Tawas where a narrow road 

left the main highway and plunged into the Michigan jack 

pine. 

The campfire and the hot coffee and baked beans couldn’t 

be far off now, and we hurried on so as to reach High 

Banks Camp on the Au Sable River by five o’clock. 

High Banks Camp is an outdoor recreation center on 
the Huron National Forest and this spot was to witness 
the dedication of the ‘Kiwanis Forest,’ a planted area 
of 5000 acres, established on the sand plains of losco County 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Michigan and the United States 
All day long on September 21, cars had 


Forest Service. 
rolled into East Tawas, the headquarters of Forest Super- 
visor R. G. Schreck, and the afternoon had been spent 
viewing the Beal Nursery, where the tiny Norway pines 
are raised, and looking over the older plantings on the forest. 

By five-thirty, five hundred people crowded the outdoor 





Planting crews at work restoring Michigan’s vast areas to Norway Pine. 


cafeteria and one by one carried off a plate loaded with baked 
beans, “hot dogs,” smoked herring, dill pickles and other 
viands, and each one hopefully balanced a cup of hot coftee 
as he hurried to the great campfire. Lake Huron isn’t far 
off and the September wind prophesied a frosty night. 

Each Kiwanian and each guest was warned that his supper 
would cost him one rock, at least six inches in diameter, to 
be used in building a marker monument. Boy Scouts were 
there with a truck load of ‘nice clean rocks,’ which they 
handed out for a consideration to forgetful visitors, and 
over at one side a two-ton boulder rested on a truck and 


announced to the world that it had come from the Kiwanis 
Club of Owosso. 

The High School Band from East Tawas was out in 
force with plenty of music. Here and there a visitor was 
putting up his tent to camp for the night, and the whole 
scene was one to prove the tremendous response of Michi- 


gan people to this call of the out-of-doors. 


The Kiwanians of Michigan have 


established a 5,000-acre forest on which they will plant four million forest trees. 
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The story of how this Kiwnais torest came about dates 
back to a conversation months ago between Forest Super- 
visor R. G. Schreck and Harry B. Black of the Flint Ki- 
wanis Club. Mr. Black is a forestry graduate from the 
University of Michigan and 
had been a member of the 
Forest Service. Supervisor 
Schreck had more trees ready 
toplant in 1928 than he could 
handle, due to meager federal 
appropriation. Why couldn’t 
some organization help the 
game along, thought Mr. 
Black, and the upshot was 
his invention of a real plan. 

Kiwanians all over Michi- 
gan, as in other parts of the 
country, were keenly inter- 
ested in conservation. ‘They 
liked to hear about it and to 
talk about it, but what they 
wanted most was action—something accomplished in which 
It wouldn’t break any individual 


Flint; 


they might have a hand. 
and certainly it would be no burden on a club to finance 
the labor for planting an acre or five acres. It meant $1.94 
exclusive of cost of stock and supervision to plant one acre. 
This low cost is due to the splendid efficiency of Supervisor 
Schreck’s organization and in a small measure to the sandy 
nature of the soil which yields readily to planting tools. 

So Harry Black suggested to Supervisor Schreck that the 
Kiwanians undertake to have a forest of their own, to 
cover 5000 acres adjacent to the recent plantings on the 
Huron National Forest. They would present it to Uncle 
Sam, and have 
it known as 
the Kiwanis 
Forest. The 
next step was 
tointerest 
Archie N. 
Case, District 
Governor of 
Kiwanis for 
Michigan, who 
imme diately 
gave it his en- 
thusiastic sup- 
port and en- 
listed the help 
and approval 
of his direc- 


tors. 
Of course it 
had to be 


taken to the 
individ ual 
clubs and the 





A group of forest-minded Kiwanians. 

right, Archie N. Case, Jackson; Harry B. Black, 

Louis Reimann, Ann Arbor and Nicholas 
Sichtermann, of Port Huron 





Michigan Kiwanians planting pine seedling to inaugurate the opening of the new 


planting area on the Huron National Forest. 
ing bar, and Forest Supervisor R. G. Schreck, kneeling. 


live committee which Mr. Case appointed lost no time in 
planning to have a speaker outline the project to each club. 
Harry Black, naturally, became the chairman and by early 
spring this year he had foresters from the University of 
Michigan and other speakers 
in the harness. 

Briefly and forcefully, the 
committee and their forester 
friends told the story: how 
Michigan’s financial founda- 
tion was laid by her forest 
resources; how the denuded 
lands were becoming a lia- 
bility ; how they could be re- 
forested at low cost by efh- 
cient planting of two-year- 
old Norway pine seedlings, 
spaced eight by eight feet; 
what this was estimated to 
yield in dollars and cents; 
how difficult it was at this 
stage to secure sufficient federal and state funds for this 
work; what the state would gain as a recreation ground 
through greater areas of green cover, and finally, what a 


Left to 


fine opportunity this was for Kiwanis. 

Most of the talks were made just before American Forest 
Week in the spring of 1928 and by September 1, when 
planting was started, Kiwanis had made good on the 5000- 
acre plan. 

The call had gone out for “Hi-yu Skookum Potlatch” to 
celebrate and to make formal dedication of the forest, and 
here we were ready for the campfire program to start. 

With supper finished and darkness coming on, fires were 
lighted at in- 
tervals about 
the grounds, 
on earth-cov- 
ered log plat- 
forms about 
four feet high. 
This, we were 
told, was an 
old Indian 
custom. These, 
with the great 
campfire, set 
the shadows of 
the jack pines 
and oaks danc- 
ing along the 
banks of the 
Au Sable. 
Ghosts of the 


old river driv- 


ae - 
Mi. 


ers surely were 
creeping up to 


District Governor Case, with plant- 
see what it 
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was all about. Dr. C. H. O’Neil, of Flint, was master of 
ceremonies. Talks were brief and to the point. Then 
came the presentation of the forest by District Gov- 
ernor Archie N. Case of Jackson, who assured Supervisor 
Schreck that Kiwanis wasn’t through, that the Michigan 
Clubs wanted to put 5000 acres more of forest on the map 
in 1929 and that part of the cash was in hand. Mr. Schreck, 
in accepting the gift for the Forest Service, assured the 
Kiwanians that their work would not stop, even if they 
chose to be through, for its influence would bring about 
similar projects in Michigan and in the country at large. 

From time to time throughout the program, prominent 
people were introduced and asked to step out in the fire- 
light where everybody could see who they were. Among 
these were State Forester Marcus Schaaf, Tom Marston, 
of the Northeastern Michigan Development Bureau; Mrs. 
E. E. Hartwick, of Detroit, donor to the state of the Hart- 


wick Pines, a virgin forest near Grayling; Albert Stoll, of 
the Detroit News and former Secretary of the Conserva- 
tion Commission, and Harry B. Black. 

Arrangements had been made so that all were accom- 
modated for the night within thirty minutes driving radius 
of the one acre to be planted as a special ceremony the next 
morning, and the Thompson Highway along which each 
person was to plant a pine to bear his or her name. 

A bright crisp morning found everyone out on the job. 
Trees and numbered tags were given out along Thompson 
Highway. Planters found the corresponding stakes, planted 
the trees and tied the tags on the stakes so that a perman- 
ent record could be made. Experienced men followed along 
to give advice and see that all trees were properly planted. 

Noontime saw everybody started home but Harry Black, 
Supervisor Schreck and the regular planting crew of 150 
men, who smiled a farewell as they were accused of further 
“plotting against the whites.” 


Forestry Rides South 


(Continued from page 651) 


had previously gathered there to arrange for the Fair, gazed 
mournfully about them. It was a disheartening break. 
Roads impassable, trains at a standstill, and the Fair 
scheduled to open in eighteen hours. Then, like the storm, 
almost without warning, there came a roar from the west 
and five mud-drenched trucks rolled into the streets, like 
thoroughbreds after a thrilling home-stretch run. On their 
paneled sides, though smeared with mud, the astonished 
foresters read the message, the trucks and their crews had 
brought through the storm, “Stop Woods Fires! Growing 
Children Need Growing Trees.’”’ On the morning of Sep- 
tember 19, the five trucks of the Southern Forestry Educa- 
tional Project, spotless, and gleaming in the warm Georgia 
sun, were on exhibition at the first national forestry fair 
ever held in America. - 

Throughout the four days of the Fair the trucks were 
demonstrating, their compact projectors throwing out a bril- 
liant portrayal of the ravishes of woods fires. School chil- 
dren came daily to receive a lesson in fire prevention; hard- 
ened turpentine operators stood with lumbermen before the 
screen. A truck was backed up in the machine shops of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway and more than two hundred 
grease-smeared men sat at attention while the lecturer and 
operator put over their message. Then, at the close of the Fair, 
the motorcade of trucks once more rolled through the streets 
of Waycross, to disband later and take up the road for their 
individual work in the rural districts of Florida, Georgia and 
Mississippi. 

A hundred years ago, or less, the interests and activities 
of young America were closely bounded by fire. It seemed 
to be an inherent human trait to pursue a fiery course of 
progress; both frontiersmen and permanent settler appeared 
to receive the greatest possible mental solace from an im- 
mediate application of the torch when confronted with the 
problem of development and expansion. Too often this ap- 


plication was without justification; too often it became a 
substitute for hard and beneficial labor. 

From this narrow conception of development and ex- 
pansion there has been a sharp reaction, among both practi- 
tioners and the layman. The boundaries of forest education 
have widened so enormously that the woods burners have 
come to occupy what may seem at times to be the culprit 
bench. All but the uninformed classes of people have given 
up the idea of expecting miracles out of a flaming woods, 
and have calmly accepted the wisdom of their foresters in 
prescribing prevention and protection and a change of habits. 

But the uninformed present an obstacle that has proved 
a stumbling block in the path of forest protection and resto- 
ration in the South. Foresters are universally agreed that if 
the layman would give the subject of woods burning a mo- 
ment’s thought he must realize the importance of healthy 
forests and soils and the utter folly of fire as a health-giving 
factor in dealing with natural resources. 

So it was that, accepting the challenge of the millions of 
acres that are burned over by woods fires in the South every 
year, The American Forestry Association started a move- 
ment to raise $150,000 for the forestry education of the 
woods burners—the uninformed. It was a worthy dream, 
some said; but a dream can become a terrible, insatiable 
hunger, devouring all that stands in its way. This dream 
held, and was realized, a mighty triumph for men of vision. 
But it could never have come to pass had not the South 
itself joined forces with the Association. The State for- 
estry departments and forestry associations, State superin- 
tendents of education, many county superintendents and 
school teachers, State extension services, State universities 
and agricultural colleges have joined hands in a supreme ef- 
fort to wipe out the fire menace. Lumber companies and the 
wood-using industries, chambers of commerce, and women’s 
clubs see in the Project a star which they can follow. 














Autumn paints the Vir- 
ginia Creeper a gorgeous, 


flaming red 


Autumn's 


} Paintbrush 


“The Maple puts her corals on in May, 

While loitering frosts about the lowlands cling, 
To be in tune with what the robins sing, 
Plastering new log-huts amid her branches gray; 
But when the Autumn southward turns away, 
Then in her veins burns most the blood of Spring, 
And every leaf, intensely blossoming, 

Makes the year’s sunset pale the set of day.” 





While she colors the leaves 
of the Tulip Poplar with 
burning gold 


—Lowell. 


By WILLIAM ALPHONSO MurRRILL 





HERE was a time in the history of the earth when 
a there were no seasons, and hence no gay autumn 

. There was also a time when all the trees 
were evergreen and had small leaves like our pines. In the 
tropics there is no autumnal coloration, although many of 
the leaves fall in the dry season when the evaporation of 
moisture from their surfaces is more than the trees can 
The autumn of our northeastern States and south- 


colors. 











stand. 
ward along the mountains are the most glorious in all the 
world. 

Our broad-leaved trees shed their leaves before the com- 
ing of winter because the roots then become inactive and 
cease to send up ample supplies of moisture; and, even if 
the tender leaves were not killed by the cold, the trees 
would be badly damaged by the ice and snow adhering to 
them. Such trees go into winter quarters, like many ani- 
mals; their vital processes are 
greatly simplified, and they breathe 
through the bark alone. 

It is while trees are making 
ready to shed their leaves that 
preparations are made for the bril- 
liant coloring. The living sub- 
stance of each leaf is gradually 
withdrawn into the trunk and 
branches before cold weathe» 
comes; a separation layer of corky 
tissue forms at the base of each 
leaf-stalk, slowly cutting it off 
from the parent stem; and then 
comes a warm, sunny day or a 
frosty night , when the last strands 
are parted and leaves shower down 
by myriads. 

As the living substance is with- 
drawn, various colors previously 
hidden by the green of the leaf 
become conspicuous and others are 
developed by oxidation and de- 





The vivid hues of the artist Autumn have 
turned this garden gate-way into a veritable 
blaze of brilliant color 
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composition. Yellow is a chlorophyll color, as in the yellow 
of butter and the yolk of an egg; red is often in the cell 
sap; orange comes from the blending of yellow and red. 
The tissues of the leaves naturally turn brown when dead, 
and black when in the final stage of oxidation. 

Leaves show no coloration when picked green during 
the summer ; nor has frost a direct bearing on the formation 
of colors. Sunshine is necessary; and rainy weather is a 
The finest colors appear during a long, dry, 
autumn. In some trees, yellow is the prevailing 
color ; in others red or purple; and in still others both yellow 
and red may appear. 

The birches and elms shed their leaves on dry days, be- 
cause the leaf-stalks shrink at the base and let go of the 
twigs. Sugar maples and poplars, however, seem to need 
a touch of frost to burst apart the mucilaginous separation 
layer with expanding ice crystals. 
Some oaks and beeches have a way 
of holding on to their old leaves 
during much of the winter: oaks 
have therefore been called, and 
rightfully so, “ever-reds.” 

In selecting shrubs and trees for 
lawn and park planting, attten- 
tion should always be given to 
The 


sumacs, the sweet gum, the maples, 


handicap. 
sunny 


their autumnal coloration. 


and many other native trees are 
not only ornamental during spring 
and summer, but they take on an 
added glory when the crisp au- 
Then they 
shed their leaves and let the sun- 
shine in during the winter. 

More leaves fall in the spring 
than in the fall. I refer to the bud 
scales, which are simply small, 


tumn days arrive. 


modified leaves used to protect the 
young leaves and flowers wrapped 
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up within the buds. This is true of evergreen trees, too, 
like the pine and the hemlock, which keep their leaves for a 
few years and then drop them gradually. 

Pine needles are made to stand the winter. ‘They are 
slender, thick, coated with wax, well covered with a tough 
skin, and bend readily before the wind and snow. I have 
examined sections of them under a microscope during cold 
weather and found the living substance all drawn together 


in a mass almost devoid of water, which would freeze and 


water flows back into them from the twigs and they readily 
assume their normal form. 

If it were not for the autumnal leaves, it is a question 
where we would get humus for our flower beds. But if we 
keep robbing the trees without giving them anything in re- 
turn, they are sure to suffer in time. Where there is little 
danger of fire, the fallen leaves should be allowed to remain 
beneath the trees as a protection to the roots and as food 
not only for the trees themselves but for woods plants, wild 
flowers and ferns, that may spring up in lupuriant beauty 


beneath them. 


burst the delicate tissues. During warm spring days the 


James Girvin Peters Dies 


Mr. Peters was a native of Baltimore, Maryland, and was 
graduated from Johns Hopkins University. He received the 
degree of Master of Forestry from the Yale Forest School in 
1903, its second oldest class. He first entered the Forest 


AMES GIRVIN PETERS, Chief of the branch of 
Public Relations of the United States Forest Service, 
died suddenly October 9, at Camden, Arkansas, while 
on an official tour in the interest of state cooperation work 





He was fifty- 
one years old. He 
taken suddenly ili en route 
to Camden, where he was 


in forestry. 
was 


to have delivered an ad- 
dress before the South 
Arkansas Chamber of Com- 
merce, and expired soon 
afterwards at a local hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Peters died 
line of official duty. He 


had gone to Arkansas to 


in the 


lend his assistance in bring- 
ing that state into line with 
thirty-eight other states in 
which departments of for- 
estry have been created 
through legislation, mainly 
Federal co- 


enacted since 


operation with the states 
was inaugurated under the 
Weeks Law. He had guided 
the Federal 


with the 


cooperation 
states from the 
outset, plaving a large part 
in bringing about legisla- 
tion for organized state for- 
estry. 

Mr. Peters became Chief 
of Public Relations last 
May, Major 
R. Y. Stuart, who was ap- 
pointed Chief Forester. He has been connected with the public 
relations work of the Forest Service for many years, and was 
the principal authority of the Service on state forestry poli- 
cies and the development of forest activities in the states. 


succeeding 





JAMES GIRVIN PETERS 
1877—1928 


Service as a student assist- 
ant in 1902, and in the fol- 
lowing year received an 
appointment as Field As- 
sistant in Federal and State 
cooperation. Until 1907 he 
Was engaged upon a wide 
variety of field projects that 
gave him extensive _first- 
hand knowledge of forest 
conditions in all parts of 
He worked 


successively in New Hamp- 


the country. 


shire, Louisiana, Texas, 
New York, Idaho, and 
New Mexico, and devoted 
some time in the southern 
Appalachians, California, 
and the Black Hills. In 
1908 he was advanced to 
the grade of Forest Ex- 
aminer and assigned to the 
cooperative work of the 
Service at Washington. In 
1910 he 
charge of state and private 
work in the 


was placed in 
cooperation 
Forest Service, and he re- 
mained in charge of this 
work through its various 
changes and developments. 
When the Clarke-McNary 
law went into effect in 1925 
Mr. Peters was placed in charge of this work, and under his 
leadership the work of cooperative fire protection, reforesta- 
tion of private lands and forestry extension has developed 
until it is now being carried on in every major forest region. 





EDITORIAL 


Giving Forest Thanks 


‘O gather so large a family as that of The American 

Forestry Association around one table would be im- 

possible, for the membership is scattered among all of 
the forty-eight states, the territories, and forty foreign 
countries. Truly, it is a family to be proud of, and 
Thanksgiving may well be taken as an occasion to give 
thought to the happenings of the past twelve months. 

During the past year three great dreams of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association have been realized. A fiscal policy 
for acquiring forest lands in the eastern states by the Federal 
Government has been provided through the McNary- 
Woodruff law. The first year’s appropriation of two mil- 
lion dollars helped to make possible the purchase of the 
Waterville tract in New Hampshire, together with more 
than 140,000 acres in twelve other eastern states. The law 
authorizes additional appropriations of $3,000,000 for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1929, and an equal amount 
for the following year. When these are granted, there 
will be cause for greater thankfulness. Like the tiller of 
the land one may hope for good returns in the future. 

A special cause for rejoicing is the launching of The 
Southern Forestry Educational Project. This means that 
during every week for the next three years, four or five 
thousand people, who otherwise would know little or noth- 


ing about forestry, will be getting messages on forest pro- 
tection. ‘The faith of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the ad- 
ministrators of The Commonwealth Fund and of President 
George D. Pratt in this constructive work was so trans- 
mitted to the membership that it, through pledges totalling 
almost $32,000, capped the Project with final success. That 
the same faith and enthusiasm will be evinced by the people 
of Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi in a reduction of their 
woods fires and a consequent increase in their timber pro- 
duction is certain. 

The third dream is one in which The American Forestry 
Association gladly shares the honors of victory with other 
forestry supporters. It was realized in the passage of the 
McNary-McSweeney law. This assures a place for forest 
research in our national forestry program. The maximum 
annual expenditure of $3,000,000 will not be reached for 
several years, but there is reason to expect that the first 
appropriation of approximately $300,000 will be made avail- 
able for the present fiscal year. 

Surely these are accomplishments for which the members 
of The American Forestry Association may be thankful. 
They have added immeasurably to the momentum of for- 
estry in America and because they are all progressing, they 
add to the joy of achievement and unrelaxing effort. 


Local Option for Forest Week 


sciousness has been the all-embracing object of 
American Forest Week. Although the task is by 
no means completed, the American Forest Week Commit- 
tee, after a poll of the states, has found that there is now 
insufficient sentiment to justify the continued celebration 
Consequently, it has voted 


P ‘O arouse among the American people a forest con- 


of the week on a national scale. 
to terminate American Forest Week as an annual national 
event and to leave future observances to the option of the 
individual states. 

No other acticn, it appears, was open to the committee 
in view of the strong feeling existing in so many forest 
regions that the week has ceased to be an effective medium 
of public education. Without the united support and co- 
operation of all states and all sections of the country, it was 
apparent to the Committee that the week cannot be suc- 
cessfully maintained as a national institution. Nevertheless, 
the decision of the committee will be received with keen 


regret by those states which still feel the need of a forest 
week, strengthened and nationalized by a Presidential proc- 
lamation. 

The poll of the committee showed that in the southern 
states and the lake states, majority sentiment among those 
who have been active in handling the week’s activities fa- 
vored continuing the observance as a national effort. In the 
Western, New England and many middle western states, 
a strong feeling was expressed that the week as a national 
event will no longer serve a purpose commensurate with the 
efforts entailed and that it should be terminated. This lack 
of unified desire on the part of all the states or even a ma- 
jority of them, combined with the difficulty experienced in 
past years of selecting dates climatically satisfactory to all 
sections of the country, led the committee to believe that 
forest week activities have reached a point where they can 
best be handled locally by states or groups of states at such 
times as will best meet the varying conditions of climate, 
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tree growth and forest fire hazards of different regions. 

Beginning in 1921 as a forest protective activity, American 
Forest Week, designated by Presidential proclamation, has 
been observed annually throughout the United States for the 
past eight years. Brief though the period of its observance, 
it has been a powerful influence in stimulating public in- 
terest in forestry. That its national mantle is being folded 
prematurely for certain sections of the country is clearly 


evident and on their account, the committee’s action is re- 
grettable. It is to be hoped, however, that the many or- 
ganizations which have sponsored the week as constituent 
members of the American Forest Week Committee will con- 
tinue to encourage and help those states where forest senti- 
ment is still backward to arrange local forest weeks. The 
American Forestry Association, for one, can be counted on 
to render assistance in this field to the limit of its facilities 


“Twixt the Cup and the Lip” 


T its last session, Congress passed two notable forest 
acts, both of which authorized substantial increases, 
in one case for forest acquisition and in the other case 

for forest research. Several years ago, Congress passed an- 
other notable act which authorized increased appropriations 
for forest fire protection. One would expect that the 
public having been successful in securing the passage of these 
acts, the federal government’s obligations in the field of 
public forest welfare are assured of being met. But are they? 

These Acts are operative only to the extent to which Con- 
gress makes available the money authorized by each. The 
general public naturally supposes when Congress authorizes 
an appropriation for projects of public welfare the money 
will be forthcoming. Unfortunately, things do not always 
work out that way because between the authorization and 
the actual appropriation of the money, the Director of the 
Budget plays a powerful part. The hazards of the procedure 
may be illustrated by the McNary-Woodruff Bill, passed 
by Congress last spring. This measure provided just one 
thing, namely, specific authorization for three-year appropria- 
tions for carrying forward the government’s work of buy- 
ing forest lands in the eastern United States for watershed 


protection and timber-growing. 


Congress considered the measure for three years. In finally 
passing the act, it virtually said that it believed the federal 
government should expend two million dollars in the fiscal 
year 1929, three million dollars in 1930, and three million 
dollars in 1931 for acquiring forest lands. Congress, how- 
ever, did not appropriate the money. Under present pro- 
cedure, appropriations are expected to be taken care of in 
the current departmental appropriation bills. If the Di- 
rector of the Budget approves they are ; if he disapproves, they 
usually are not. For the coming fiscal year, the McNary- 
Woodruff Act contains a specific authorization of three mil- 
lion dollars. If the Director of the Budget, who is always 
under terrific pressure, approves only two million dollars, 
Congress’ authorization is impotent to that extent unless 
Congress chooses to override the Bureau of the Budget. 

The system doubtless has its good points, but they are not 
readily apparent to the layman. When Congress authorizes 
a specific expenditure for a specific year for a project having 
to do with public welfare and the legislation is approved by 
the President, it ought to stand as a real commitment and a 
moral obligation. As a matter of fact, the general public 
looks upon it as such and when the appropriations authorized 
are not forthcoming, it naturally feels that there has been 
a slip somewhere along the line. 


Game and Forestry 


WNERS of forest land who would get the maximum 
returns from permanent forest management too often 
fail to consider how income might be increased by 

developing the full producing powers of their properties. 
Mr. William T. Cox, Superintendent of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Wild Life Refuge, well points out on page 657 of this 
issue how the growing of forests and game on the same area 
at the same time fit hand-in-glove with nature’s scheme of 
creating wealth. Mr. Cox is no theorist on this subject. He 
has had long experience as a forester, and his present position 
at the head of one of the government’s most important game 
sanctuaries testifies to his understanding of wild life and its 
problems. 

A forest rich in game is obviously a greater asset both 
financially and aesthetically than the same forest barren of 


game. As a purely commercial proposition, both game 


animals and birds may be considered by-products of the 
forest, because the forest is a natural covert and breeding 
ground of many varieties and there is a direct value attached 
to them. Under proper management, the wild life may be 
increased and perpetuated along with the trees and thus made 
to augment the annual returns of wood products. 


It is comparatively rare, however, that the person who con- 
siders devoting his wild land to forestry includes in his 
calculations the possible income to be derived from a form 
of managment that will produce both trees and those varieties 
of game to which his land and forest are particularly adapted. 
This may be attributed, no doubt, to the fact that the science 
of game restoration is far less advanced than forest restora- 
tion, and that thus far the two activities have proceeded along 
rather independent lines. There are, however, many hard- 
headed farmers who, within late years, have awakened to 
the value of game in their woodlands and are actually mak- 
ing efforts to bring about its increase. 

Even in the light of present incomplete information, the 
scientific raising of both forests and game on the same tract 
as a joint commercial undertaking offers possibilities that 
should not be scoffed at by either the forester or the game 
commissioner—least of all by the forester. In the final 
analysis, the success of commercial forestry will be measured 
by its profits, and if the technique of game management can 
be made to yield a current revenue, it may mean the difference 


between forestry and no forestry on vast areas. 











This photograph was made in the planted marine section of the Western Botanic Garden in 
California, and indicates the rapid strides being made in the development of the project 


Botanic Garden in the Far West 


By Met WHARTON 


N the Pacific Coast of North America lies a vast do- 
main having its own peculiar flora and its individual 
botanic problems. Until recently no comprehensive 
botanic garden has existed west of the Mississippi River. 
There were, in fact, only five such gardens in the United 
States, and these at the older urban centers of Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Washington and St. Louis. 

For forty years college professors, together with a few 
altruistic and scientific-minded persons, spasmodically sought 
to light the torch that would kindle the fire of enthusiasm 
for a botanic garden in Western America. They envisioned 
the wide necessity for a Pacific Coast shrine for nature lover 
and botanist, a place where new varieties could be developed 
and exotic species acclimated, a gigantic laboratory for re- 
search into the important agricultural and _ horticultural 
problems pertinent to the region, and the creation of a park 


tremendous in its significance and in the grandeur of its 
living flowers, trees and shrubs. 

But not until 1927 did a group of public spirited citizens 
of Southern California organize and bring into realization 
at Los Angeles a botanic garden exceeding even the imagina- 
tive dreams of its most visionary proponent. The 800-acre 
California Botanic Garden in lush and rugged Mandeville 
Canyon, west of Beverly Hills, and within the corporate 
limits of Los Angeles, has given to the Pacific Coast a bo- 
tanic garden with a definite operating plan which is expected 
to make it the largest and most comprehensive in the world 
within the next decade. 
gardens have existed since 1568 when the first 
was begun at Bologna, Italy. The largest until the advent 
of the California garden was the Bronx Botanic Garden 
of 380 acres. Probably the best known, however, are the 


Botanic 
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On Mandeville Canyon Roadway in the new Botanical 
Garden tract. This is the way the land in the Garden 
looked before the spade of scientific botany began its work 


Kew Gardens near London, and the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris. ‘The Kew Gardens cover sixty-four acres with an 
arboretum of 250 acres used as a public park. The French 
garden has fifty-eight acres. 

The favored Mandeville Canyon was known to the early 
Spanish of the reigon at least more than a century ago 
and relics of a few old buildings may be seen today within 
the confines of the garden. The canyon slopes softly yet 
steadily from 2,000 feet to 200 feet above sea level. It is 
situated on the southern exposure of the Santa Monica 
mountains, far enough from the metropolitan center to be 
free from smoke, dust and noise. Here, but a stone’s 
throw from the Pacific Ocean, yet sheltered by the pro- 
tecting arms of a mountain range, the California Botanic 
Garden will offer a botanic cross-section of the world. 

In the four-mile-long strip of Mandeville Canyon the 
climate and soils are so particularly varied that fruits and 
plants of the tropics and the temperate zone may be grown 
within a few yards of each other in the open air by care- 
fully selecting the right spots for the requirements of the 
individual species. Humidity in certain plots will be con- 
trolled artifically to simulate a truly tropical setting. 

Dr. E. D. Merrill, Dean of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of California, at Berkeley, one of the 
nation’s foremost botanists, is director-general of the Cali- 
fornia Botanic Garden, and President of its Board of 








Governors. Under his supervision the plan and program 
of the garden is being fostered. Dr. Merrill was form- 
erly director of the Bureau of Science of the Philippine 
Islands, at Manila. He is a recognized authority on the 
flora of China, the Philippines, Indo-China and the Malay 
archipelago, to which region he has devoted years of 
study. 

Associated with Mr. Merrill is Fredric W. Taylor, a 
horticulturist and agriculturist. For several years he 
was Director of Agriculture for the Republic of San Sal- 
vador. He was supervisor of agricultural exhibits at the 
St. Louis, Buffalo and other expositions. The rural sec- 
tions of the United States know him best, however, for the 
introduction of several new types of crops, the most widely 
distributed commercially of which is a new variety of oats 
harvested extensively now in the Middle West. 

Under the direction of these two men of science the 
California Botanic Garden is shaping its course. The 
three-fold ideals—scientific, artistic and commercial—are 
to be worked out in lateral progression so that the final 
achievement may be a balanced harmony of them all. 

The California garden has already begun its research 
work in the fields of theoretical and applied plant science. 
A rich native flora persists in the region, and where lush 
or particularly typical, will be preserved. “Thousands of 





exotic species have been introduced at this garden where 
climate and soil conditions have melded to form an ideal 








Being rapidly planted, and covering an 800-acre tract, 
this great botanic garden promises to exceed even the 
imaginative dreams of the most visionary of its proponents 
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spot for the growth of both temperate, semi-tropic and 
tropic flora. The station at this time has thirteen field ex- 
peditions in the Orient and Antipodes collecting seeds and 
dried plant specimens. 

Two Federal 
Mandeville Canyon. 
The effect of winds, temperature, 


weather bureau stations are situated in 
More are to be provided as the garden 
develops. 
humidity and rainfall on the floral life 
of the place is being closely watch- 
ed. A fine botanic library of 
reference covering all fields of 

technical and applied botany 
is established. This is 
open at all times to stu- 
dents of botany and re- 

lated sciences. A mu- 
seum, soon to be 
erected, will form 
an integral part of 
the plan. A ship- 
ment of more than 
200,000 plants has 
already been re- 
ceived from the De- 


Agri- 


culture and will be 


partment of 


placed in the mu- 
seum when com- 
pleted. Equipment 


is being constantly 
assembled. “Techni- 
cally trained men are 
added to the organiza- 
tion’s research staff as 
the project expands and it 
is the hope of the founders 
of the garden to make its 
scientific laboratories the most 
extensive anywhere. Popular and 
technical periodicals will 
be issued and outstand- 
ing results of attainments The “Forest of Fame” 
at the California gardens 
given to the public. 

As a research institu- 
tion the gardens will 
serve as supplementary and complementary to the higher 
educational centers in the West, and will cooperate with 
schools and research laboratories elsewhere. Foreign and 
domestic exploration holds a key position in the garden pro- 
gram, as will systematic botany, plant pathology, plant phy- 
siology, genetics and plant breeding. 

A primary problem with which the California Botanic 
Garden is now concerned is the development of a shrub to 
succeed the ubiquitous and highly inflammable chaparral of 
the Pacific southwest. When devastating fires have left 
whole sections barren, the tantalizingly slow regrowth of the 


chaparral exposes great portions of hill and plains to un- 




















in the new Garden. 


planting the first tree there—a Japanese pine. 
general of the Garden, is the only man without a hat in the group 
watching the planter 


restricted erosion, often with pitiful results. Chaparral has 
no food value for man or beast. But the garden is develop- 
ing a plant of high moisture content and rapid growth, as 
well as being an excellent cattle fodder, which, as soon as 
experiments more conclusively demonstrate its utility, will 
be given to the district as the botanic answer to an earnest 
prayer. A high altitude station will be es- 
tablished in conjunction with the Cali- 
fornia Botanic Garden. Although 
no site has been definitely se- 
lected, it will be located in 
the Sierras at about the 
6000-foot level, Dr. Mer- 
rill asserted, and within 
easy distance 
from the Los An- 
headquarters. 


motor 


geles 
At the mountain 
station problems 
dealing with forest 
pathology and ento- 
mology will be stud- 
ied, as well as the 
adaptability of for- 
eign tree species to 


the Pacific Coast 
climate and _ soil. 
Commercial _ species 


will command par- 
ticular attention and 
it is hoped to find 
trees to supplant cer- 
tain western species 
which find in the region 
too great a struggle to be- 
come robust. Visualizing 
the magnificent field for bo- 
tonical accomplishment in the 
Far West Dr. Merrill said: 
“Agriculture and hor- 
ticulture will be the first 
to benefit from this great 


Mary Pickford is 


Dr. Merrill, director- proving ground, in new 
4 , 


and more profitable 
crops. The history of the 
olive, fig, date, grape- 
fruit, avocado and cotton may be repeated with coffee, tea, 
bananas and rubber. Millions of acres now idle in the 
West and Southwest may be brought under productive 
cultivation. 

“When control of the Colorado River is established, vast 
areas will be added to the usable acreage of the Southwest. 
One of the proper fields of this garden will be to increase 
the plant resources of the country by introducing and ac- 
climatizing economic and ornamental species. In the south- 
western states are about 350 million acres of arid lands. 
The garden is a potent agency to establish forage and other 


economic plants which will make these deserts of enormously 
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increased value to the individual and the nation. By the 
practice of genetics the garden staff hopes to breed en- 
tirely new kinds of plants adapted to such conditions. 
Probably no botanic garden ever came into existence with 
a more imposing financial birthright. It is significant that 
a real estate subdivision has made the California Botanic 


Garden possible. The 100 prominent California citizens 


who envisioned the gardens procured through gift and pur- 
chase a tract of 3200 acres in Mandeville Canyon of which 
800 has been set aside for botanic purposes. Through sale 
and lease of choice building lots overlooking the garden the 
entire project is financed. None profits individually, the 
entire proceeds going toward establishment of the garden and 
a perpetual endowm:nt fund for continuances. 


The Trees of Nantucket 


(Continued from page 665) 


the commons in any direction. As I recall, the trees were 
quite large. The pines later planted I also recall, but I 
do not remember the date of planting.” 

In 1912 the Nantucket Civic League deeded to the Com- 
monwealth eighty acres of land in the midst of the moor- 
land forested by Gardiner and Sturgis for the purpose of 
further experimentation in afforestation of the island and in 
1919 the League added fifty acres more to this plantation. 
On this land the Massachusetts Department of Conservation 
has set out white, Scotch and red pines. Strange to say, 
the white pine, which theoretically was the least promising 
species, has grown the most rapidly, although now that it 
is reaching above the surrounding pitch pines it is begin- 
ning to show the retarding effect of the ever present winds. 
Rodents and a severe outbreak of the twig moth have in- 
jured the Scotch and red pines. The white pine weevil so 
prevalent on the mainland is entirely absent from this planta- 
tion. 

However unpromising these plantations may look to a 
forester, Mr. Ingalls declares, they are a source of great 
pride and comfort to the islanders, accustomed as they are to 
the short, scrubby pitch pines. ‘he most promising planta- 
tion on the island is one about thirty years old, composed of 
Japanese Black pine. The trees are straighter and show 
more wind resistance than any of the species tried so far. 
This plantation has already commenced to Seed in surround- 
ing territory. Mr. Ingalls has collected seed from this 
plantation and is growing it at the Cape Cod nursery for use 
on Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket and portions of the Cape 
exposed to severe ocean winds. 

But what interests me most in Thoreau’s account is the 
quantity of seed used and its cost. It seems impossible that 
clean red or Norway pine seed could ever have been ob- 
tainable at less than five cents a pound. A year ago it was 
selling for $22.50 a pound. Another point that strikes me 
as peculiar in Thoreau’s report is that Norway pine could 
have been imported from France. Thoreau, however, un- 
certain on some matters, was probably too good a botanist 
to be mistaken in the trees he saw, but he might have been 
misinformed about the identity of the seed sown, which he 
could not judge with his own eyes. It seems unlikely that 
Pinus resinosa seed should come from France. 
likely that the seed were of Pinus sylvestris or pinus 
In any case it is noteworthy that the seed came 


It is more 


maritima. 


from France; today seed extraction plants and seed dealers 
are located principally in Germany and Scandinavia. 


Would it not be interesting to know who these people 
were who collected the pitch pine cones on the Cape? 
They were no doubt sturdy and frugal folk, who were glad 
of the opportunity to turn another product of the pine sands 
Eighty bushels of cones yielded one bushel of 
seed with wings. Checking the yield in pounds per bushel 
is hindered because it is not stated whether the cones were 
open or shut, nor how clean the seed was “with the wings.” 
Pitch pine seed is collected little nowadays, and there are 
meagre data on the weight of such seed, winged or un- 
winged. Since $20 was the cost of the seed ready ex- 
tracted at Nantucket, the cost of collecting the cones must 
have been far less than twenty-five cents a bushel. How 
times have changed! ‘The cheapness of local seed collecting 
then is hardly less surprising than the low cost of “French” 
seed. Mr. Ingalls has informed me that thrifty Cape Cod 
folks are still collecting pitch pine cones, but not for seed. 
They are collected to sell to florists to be used as ornaments 
in wreaths and evergreen baskets. 

The “spindle worm” which had “killed the leading shoot 
of a great part of his neighbor’s older trees” was the pitch 
pine twig moth, says Mr. Ingalls, an insect which burrows 
not alone in the terminal shoot, but in many side branches as 
well. Regarding the ground moles which had damaged many 
of the plants, it is interesting to note the further remarks 
of the “Cosmic Yankee’ concerning man’s experiments in 


into cash. 


altering the fauna on the island: 

“. . . A few years ago some one imported a dozen par- 
tridges from the mainland, but though some were seen for a 
year or two, not one had been seen for some time, and they 
were thought to be extinct. Captain Gardiner thought the 
raccoons, which had been very numerous, might have caught 
them. In Harrison days some coons were imported and 
turned loose. They multiplied very fast, and became quite 
a pest. Finally, people turned out and hunted them with 
hounds, and killed seventy-five at one time, since which 
he had not heard of any. There were foxes once, but 
none now, and no indigenous animal bigger than a ground 
mole ug 

It was indeed no wonder that moles and other rodents 
should multiply and eat pine trees when there were no 
predaceous animals to hold them in check. If the moles 
were indigenous, what restrained them before the racoons 
came? Owls and hawks might have accounted for a few, 
as well as the dogs of the settlers, but it is probable that 
the balance of the natural fauna had been disturbed. 





The First National Forestry Fair 


Georgia Exposition Attracts Widespread Interest 


N spite of the handicaps of uncertain train service, im- 

passable roads and an atmosphere of chaos which followed 

in the wake of the tropical hurricane that swept the 
south Atlantic coast September 16 and 17, the first National 
Forestry Fair, sponsored by the Georgia State Forestry De- 
partment, and held at Waycross, Georgia, September 19 to 
22, inclusive, proved a success. In addition to The American 
Forestry Association, which exhibited the five motor trucks to 
be used in carrying out the purposes of the Southern Forestry 
Educational Project in Florida, Georgia and Mississippi, 
there were more than 
twenty-five exhibitors, 
including the United 
States Forest Service, 
the Products 
Laboratory and_ the 
Georgia State Forestry 


Forest 


Department. 
The Fair 
marked thoroughout by 
brilliant by 
forestry experts. The 
late J. G. Peters, As- 
sistant Forester in 
Charge of Public Rela- 
tions, United States 
Forest Service, who had 
made a careful study of 


was 


addresses 


conditions in the 
South’s pine belt, 
well as the larger forest 


as 
The exhibit of The American 
areas in the country, 
told why the Federal 
Government 
ested in State forestry 
projects. Mark W. Bray, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, at Madison, Wisconsin, emphasized the importance of 
the southeastern States waking up to the opportunity that 
is theirs for establishing pulp mills and paper industries, the 
section being unsurpassed in its pine production. Major W. 
DuB. Brookings, Manager of the National Resources Pro- 
duction Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, spoke on the relationship of business of for- 
estry. Other speakers were H. N. Wheeler, Chief Lecturer 
of the Forest Service; A. K. Sessoms, prominent timberland 
owner of Cogdell, Georgia; Herbert L. Kayton, of the 
Carson Naval Stores Company, Savannah, Georgia; C. H. 
Herty, of the National Research Council; B. M. Lufburrow, 
State Forester of Georgia; and J. E. McNelley, of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

Although the storm made it impossible to carry out most 


Waycross, Georgia. The scene 


is inter- 


~ SOUTHERN FoResToy Enor jana 
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‘The states of Geo 





Forestry Educational Project at the first National Forestry Fair, at 


fire with a burned-over area 


of the field demonstrations, short exhibitions were given in 
stump blasting and pulling and log skidding. A demonstra- 
tion of portable saw mills and wood saws was also given. 
The big social occasion of the National Forestry Fair was 
an elaborate banquet given the Southeastern Section of the 
Society of American Foresters by The American Forestry 
Association. Captain I. F. Eldridge, of the Superior Pine 
Products Company, at Fargo, Georgia, was toastmaster. 
W. C. McCormick, Regional Director of the Southern For- 
estry Educational Project, spoke briefly of the enthusiastic 
response in Florida, 
Georgia and Missis- 
sippi to the project, and 
thanked the forestry 
and other agencies of 
the South for their 
hearty cooperation. H. 
N. Wheeler, of the 
United States Forest 
Service, complimented 
very highly the increas- 
ing efficiency of the 
forestry departments in 
the South, and stressed 
the need for their work. 


ATION 


RATING With ae 
r@a. Florida and Mississi; 


Other speakers were 
M. D. Canterberry, 
Assistant State For- 


ester of Louisiana, and 
W. R. Mattoon, of the 
United States Forest 
Service. 

More than twenty 
states were represented 
in an official way dur- 
ing the Fair, exhibits being shown from seventeen states. 
A partial list of the exhibitors is as follows: The American 
Forestry Association, the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the United States Department of Commerce, the 
United States Forest Service, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, the Forest Experiment Station at 
Starke, Florida, the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the Florida Forest Service, the Georgia State 
Forestry Department, the Georgia Forestry Association, the 
Georgia Fish and Game Commission, the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, the Pine Institute of America, and 
the Waycross Chamber of Commerce. Exhibits of forest 
equipment included the Hercules Powder Company, of Del- 
aware; Dorsey Brothers, of Alabama, and the Hauck 
Manufacturing Company, of New York. 


Forestry Association’s Southern 


compares woods protected from 
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Harvesting Their Wild Oats 
“Believe it or not,” observes the California News Letter, “the 
people of Ventura County have had some thirty miles of very 
dangerous highway hoed free of tall wild oats, the laboring ele- 
ment being bootleggers who are serving jail sentences.” 


Wild Life Comrades 

A harassed and weary-looking man, the personification of gen- 
teel poverty, paused before the window which had been hired by 
the Humane Society. In the center of the window was the picture 
of a large, furry animal, with a woe-begone expression on its 
face. Underneath was the placard: “I was skinned to provide a 


woman with fashionable furs.” 





For a moment the tired expression faded from the man’s face. 


“I know just how you feel, poor chap,” he muttered, “so was 


I."—The Kablegram. 


Ride ’Im, Cowboy! 

“Walter Hastings, official wild-life photographer for the Michi- 
gan Department of Conservation, plans on making a motion pic- 
ture of a man riding a wild moose on Isle Royale. Hastings will 
paddle a boat alongside the swimming animal so that a companion 
may climb astride. Then he will move off and grind away at 
the camera.” 

After reading this dispatch from Lansing it was learned that 


the moose’s plans are not yet available. 


Meteorological Notes 


During an extremely cold spell in the Puget Sound country, says 
the Lumber Manufacturer and Dealer, something gummed the 
works of a thermometer hung outside the Chamber of Commerce 
building and the worst it could do was seventy-two degrees 
above. 

Along came a man, bundled up to his ears, but still shivering. 
For a moment he gazed at the thermometer, then turned away in 


disgust, saying: 


Ain’t that just like the Chamber of Commerce anyway?” 


“Regular Boston weather,” observes the Disston Crucible, “is as 


the poet says it is.” 


“First it blew and then it snew, 
Then it friz and then it thew, 
Then there came a shower of rain, 
Then it friz and thew again.” 


Seems There Were Three or More Halves 


In a complaining letter from the steward of an Egyptian estate, 
about 1400 B. C., according to Dr. Hassan C. Efflatoun Bey, there 
is early mention of need for agricultural relief. Science reports 
the Doctor’s translation thus: 

“The worm ate half the crop and the hippopotamus ate the 
other half. The fields were full of rats, a swarm of locusts settled 
down and fed, the sheep also ate and the birds stole.” 

As usual, it appears that a lovely time was had by all but the 


farmer. 


So Ordered 


“For membership in The American Forestry Association we 
nominate Miss Love Trees, of Clear Lake, Iowa,” says the Amer- 


ican Lumberman. 
Trouble in the Tropics 


Troubles—they all have them—but here are some we are not 
cursed with. Says the Forest Products Laboratory Bulletin in 
quoting from the Federated Malay States Report on Forest Ad- 


ministration: 











“Wild elephants passed through the sample plot in the Bilut 
Reserve in Pahang and damaged a number of the trees that are 
Identification of a number of the crabs 


under observation. 
inhabiting the mangrove swamps have been received from Cal- 
cutta, but it has not yet been possible to make a detailed study of 
their life history in relation to the regeneration of the mangroves. 
The use of bamboo sheaths to protect mangrove seedlings from 
crab attack is proving ineffective, and is being abandoned on the 
ground of expense.” 
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Testimony from the Tall Timber 


E couldn’t write a better, more forceful en- 

dorsement of International Trucks than the 
owners of this fleet have written us, unsolicited, out 
of their experience. 

Little and Paul Company, Loggers, of Boise, Idaho, 
are doing the heaviest kind of hauling, over the 
hardest kind of going, and their Internationals are 
rendering heroic service. Their letter says: 


“We bought our first 5-ton International Truck 
three years ago; it has been in service continually since 
thattime. We now ownfiveheavy-duty Internationals. 
Our fleet consists of twenty-eight trucks of the very 
best makes. We are replacing our other makes with 


Internationals as fast as we can, as we know beyond 
a doubt that the Internationals can be operated more 
economically, give better service and make us more 
money than any other heavy-duty truck we ever used.” 


Since writing this letter they have added six more 
5-ton Internationals. 

The Little and Paul letter is typical of many that 
come to us, written in the plain language of men 
who work and live with International Trucks. It is 
much easier not to write, but somehow, thousands 
of men are prompted to tell us how good the trucks 
are. Such opinion may well guide your investment 
in International Trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


7 ‘TRUCKS : 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to 4 


Yeton; 4 al ‘deseo Speed Trucks of 1%, 1% 


and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging 


from 2% to 5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Sold and serviced by these 160 Branches in the United States and Canada. 


Aberdeen. S. D. Calgary, Alta. Duluth, Minn. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio. camde n, 1. AE A East St. Louis, Ill. Helena, Mont. 
Albany, N. Y. edar Falls, lowa Eau Claire, Wis. Houston, Texas 


Altoona, Pa. 


Edmonton, Oh 
Amarillo, Tex. 


‘edar Rapids, lowa 
Cc. a age J. 


harlotte, } 


Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Atlanta, Ga. hattanooga, Tenn. Elmira, ¥. Jackson, Mich. 
Auburn, N. Y. heyenne, Wyo. E 1 Paso, Nex. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Aurora, Ill. *hicago, Ill. (3) Erie, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. incinnati, Ohio Estevan, Sask. Joliet, Til. 

Billings, Mont. leveland, Ohio Evansville, Ind. sanbales. Til. 
Binghamton, N.Y. olumbia, 8. C. Fargo, N. D. ansas City, Mo. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brandon, Man. 


olumbus, Ohio 
ouncil Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport. lowa 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Gary, Ind. 


oy Tenn. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


ARAARAARARAASA.SAS 


Bronx, N. } f Dayton. Ohio Grand Forks, N. D. Little Rock. Ark. 
Brookly oe = We Denver, Colo. Grand Rapids. Mich. London, Ont. 
Buffalo. N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa Green Bay, Wis. LonglIslandCity.N.Y. 
Cairo, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Greensboro, N. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dubuque, lowa Hamilton, Ont, Louisville, Ky. 


Mention 


St. Joseph, Mo. Sra. N.Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. (2) Terre ee Ind. 
Salina, Kan. Toledo, Ohio 

Salt Lake City, Utah Topeka, , 4 
Toron to, Ont. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, ill. 

Phils idelphia. Pa. 


Madison, Wis 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City. Iowa 


Memphis, Tenn. San Antonio. Texas 


Miami, Fla. 
seed abeg ne Pittsburgh, Pa. San Diego, Calif. Tulsa , Okla. 
Ly wena rth nn. Portland, Me. San Francisco, Calif. Utiea, N.Y. 
} mgs is, MinD. portland’ Ore. Saskatoon, Vancouver, B. C. 
Minot, N. D Providence. R. I. Schenectady, "N.Y. Washington, D.C. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Montreal, Que. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans. La 

New York, N. Y. 
No. Battleford, S: ask. 
Ogdensburg. N St. Cloud, Minn. 
OklahomaCity,Okia. St. John, N. B. 
Omaha, Neb. St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Waterloo, Ia. 
Seattle, Wash. Waterto wn, N. Y. 
Shreveport, La. Waterto wn, S. D. 
Sioux City, lowa Wichita, Kan. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Williams port, Pa. 
South Bend, Ind. Wilming ton, Del. 
Spokane, Wash. Winnipeg, Man. 
Springfield, Ill. Winona, Minn. 
Springfield, Mass. Winston-Salem,N.C. 
Springfield, Mo. Yorkton, Sask. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Quebec, Que. Scranton. Pa. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Regina, Sask. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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‘5 a. ‘RYD : * 
National Committee on Wild Life 
Legislation Organizes 


Naming the Norbeck Migratory Bird Ref- 
uge bill its first order of business, the Na- 
tional Committee on Wild Life Legislation 
was organized at Washington, D. C., Octo- 
ber 12. 


Senate during the last session of Congress, 


The Norbeck bill, which passed the 


would authorize an annual appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the creation 
of inviolate migratory bird 
refuges throughout the en- 
tire country rather than ask 
the sportsmen of America 
to contribute the funds 
through a federal hunting 
Passage of the bill 
that the 
government will not under- 


license. 
would also mean 
take to administer public 
hunting areas adjacent to 
the refuges. 

The committee was or- 
ganized in compliance with 
a resolution passed at a 
joint convention of conser- 
vation officials and leaders 
of organizations at Seattle, 
Washington, in August. 
The personnel of the com- 
of Dr: TF. 
Gilbert Pearson, President 
of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, New York City, 
Avery, President of the American Game Pro- 
Association, New York City, Vice 
Seth E. Gordon, Conservation 
the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Dr. John C. 
Phillips, Wild 
Fowlers, Wenham, Massachusetts, Treasurer ; 
and Messrs. George D. Pratt, President of 


mittee consists 


Chairman; Carlos 
tective 
Chairman; 
Director of 
Chicago, Secretary; 


President of the American 


ICAN 


C. V. Maudlin 


WITH 


a 


The American Forestry Association; E. Lee 
LeCompte, of Maryland, representing the In- 
ternational Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners; R. G. Parvin, 


Association of Game, 


of Colorado, representing the Western Asso- 
cation of Fish and Game Commissioners; l. 
Zellerbach, California Game and Fish Com- 
mission; I. T. Quinn, Game Commissioner ; 
Keith McCanse, 
sion; and Gustavus Pope, of Detroit. 


Missouri Game Commis- 





Hornaday Succeeds Maudlin as 
Association Business Manager 
Mr. C. V. Maudlin, Business Manager of 
The will 
sever his connection with the Association on 
November 1. The Board of Directors has 
selected as his successor Mr. Fred E. Horna- 
day, of Washington, D. C. Mr. Maudlin 
Association after six years of 


American Forestry Association, 


leaves the 
continuous service, during which he became 
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Fred E. Hornaday 


& 4 


4 


widely known among the membership and 
among those engaged in forestry work and 
related fields. 

Mr. Hornaday, the Man- 
ager, is a graduate of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, and will bring to the Asso- 


new Business 


ciation valuable experience gained in both 
organization work and magazine advertis- 
ing. For several years he was a field secre- 
tary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States, and when _ the 
United States Daily was 
established in 1926 he was 
selected as a member of the 
advertising staff of that 
publication, a position he 
has since held. Mr. Horn- 
aday assumed active charge 
of the Business Department 
of The American Forestry 
Association on October 15. 

During the six years that 
Mr. Maudlin has served 
the Association as business 
manager he has rendered 
service of the highest char- 
acter, not only in placing 
the Association in a sound 
financial position, but in 
building up its membership 
and increasing its revenue 
through advertising and other sources. 

At its meeting on October 11 the Board 
of Directors expressed by resolution its deep 
appreciation of his able work and devoted 
services. Mr. Maudlin leaves the Association 
to organize a commercial bureau of applied 
economics, of which he will be managing 
director and treasurer. The organization 
will have its headquarters in Washington, 
D.-c. 
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Send Christmas Cards  npcorvev: 


AND UNUSUAL 


A NEW WAY 
es this new way 
with Live Trees and Plants 


RAINBOW PLANTS 
(Desert Ferns) 

Fresh, glistening green plants. RainbowPlants 
live forever. A rare novelty that will give you 
a dinner or luncheon table decoration at short 
notice. Four plants, as shown in the picture, 
make a display about 10 inches in diameter. 
EACH DISPLAY—$2.00 (consists of 4 
plants neatly packed together in a special 
mailing carton). SIX DISPLAYS— 
$11.00. DOZEN DISPLAYS—$20.00. 
= add 20 cents per display for parcel 
post. 


SILVER PLANT 

(Dracaena sanderiana) 
The clear green leaves are outlined with 
silver-green stripes. In a warm room, given 
moisture and light, its colors become brilliant. 
Averages 8 to 10 inches, in beautiful art- 
craft pot. SIX PLANTS—Individually 
boxed and potted, ready for six friends— 
$5.75 for all. ONE DOZEN $10.50. 
HUNDRED $75.00. (Please add 10 cents 
per plant for parcel post.) 


PARADISE PALM 
(Kentia forsteriana) 
The exquisite palm symbolizes ease of living, 
luxury. It calmly builds up fresh green and ° ° ° 
even taller fans in a mysterious way. Living ie ristmas rees 
Averages 14 to 20 inches in green art- 
craft pot when delivered. EACH PLANT 3 S - ' 
Wes. 


$2.00. SIX PLANTS $11.00. DOZEN 
$20.00. (Please add 20 cents per plant for 

















barcel post or express charges.) 1. Greeting Tree: A unique alternative to Christmas 
FERN PINE Cards. It expresses the spirit of Christmas exactly. A 
(Pedocarpus elongatus) charming miniature (6 to 8 inches when delivered) that 


This is perhaps the only outdoor tree ever f i 
developed by Socletnnn ees t perfect for will grow into a large tree. Complete in artcraft pot. SIX 


the house. It will flourish, putting on fresh TREES $5.75; ONE DOZEN $10.50. ONE HUNDRED 


growth,even ina dark hallway If youhaven’t 





any place to grow trees outdoors grow Fern $75. (Please add 10 cents per tree for parcel post.) 

Pines indoors! 

A height 8 10 inches i : 

accra pot when ple SIX TREES 2. Table Tree: A shapely spruce (illustrated above), 
—Individually boxed and potted, ready standing 12 to 15 inches in a pretty artcraft pot; can be 
for six friends—$5.75 for all. ONE : . 

DOZEN $10.50. HUNDRED $75.00. decorated in any number of ways. ONE TREE $2.00. SIX 
(Please add 10 cents per tree for postage.) TREES $11.00. DOZEN $20.00. (Please add 20 cents per tree 
RUBBER TREE for parcel post.) 


(Ficus elasticus) 


One of the most valuable of trees for indoor 3. Living Christmas Tree: Stands 26 to 36 inches in- 


| eaten > a Camapemenriins yt yay So cluding depth of red lacquered container. Handsome and 
lasting decoration for sun porch or hallway. valuable. ONE TREE $3.95; A PAIR OF TREES $7.50; 
— ped 86 co 20 teches io ee oe TEN TREES $36.00. (If you prefer a fully prepaid shipment 
$3.95. TWO TREES $7.50. TEN TREES add 50 cents per tree for express charges east of Mississippi, $1 
$36.00. (Please add 30 cents per tree to 7 * Sais: 

cover parcel post or express charges.) west of Mississippi.) 





All the trees and and any one will be replaced 
plants offered here GUILD L] FE INSU RA NCE without cost within six months 
if it does not flourish. 


are covered by 











THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept. 711 : STATE THE QUANTITY YOU DESIRE IN THE 
PACE BEFORE EACH PLA . If you prefer, our 
468 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. special mailing service will send your order to your indi- 


vidual friends on the date specified. In that case, enclose 
their names and addresses and your card to go in each 
package. You may select various plants in the same price 
group at the quantity cost for that group. 


Please send the plants as follows any 
time between December 5th and 20th 
unless I call for special date: 


2 ; CHEER ONE ___Greeting Trees ___Rainbow Plant Displays 
(} Fully prepaid: Enclose with [] C.O.D. If youdo not re- Fibs Tiaes Stvee Phtats 

this order amount on price mit with this order ship- pig. cDhes ; ri . 

list and add postage or ex- ment will be made C. O. D. —_Living Christmas Trees Paradise Palms 

press charges as indicated ——_Rubber Trees ___Fern Pines 
TC ot ee ee I TT Peer Mie reer er Pe eter A EN er 
IE 6 vgs. 0.9.4 we had ann ea wh CR tds ee ee eee ‘ia 
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Our Greatest Mother 


+ JOIN/ + 
al 














When Disaster Rides 
the Skies 


The poster which Chapters of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross will display throughout the 
country from November 11 to 29, inviting the 
people to join the Red Cross for another 
year, symbolizes the services of relief and 
rehabilitation provided by the “Greatest 
Mother” when disaster strikes. 

Throughout the past year the Red Cross has 
been engaged continually in disaster relief 
work at home and has extended assistance in 
many catastrophes abroad. The poster was 
painted by Cornelius Hicks. 

Tus Space ContrisuteD By 
Tre AMERICAN Forestry AssOcIATION 








| WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 





Exact Size 


Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers in the world. 
It is octagon shaped with gold bev- 
| eled edges. The tree is modeled in 
gold and covered with transparent 
| green enamel. The A. F. A. is in- 
| laid in dark green enamel. 


Only by purchasing in large 
quantities are we able to offer this 
pin at such a low price. 

Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When or- 
dering please state type desired. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

















Porto Rico Hurricane Damages 
National Forest 

Damage to the office and nursery on the 
Luquillo National Forest, Porto Rico, will 
reach $3,500 as a result of the recent tropical 
hurricane, according to the Forest Service. 
The National Forest, the only 
tropical in Government 
comprises 12,443 acres in the western part 
of the island of Porto Rico. Hurricane dam- 
age to the forest itself has not yet been esti- 


Luquillo 


forest ownership, 


mated. All communication with the interior 
of the island was broken and travel was im- 
possible. 

Standing trees on the forest have been 
completely defoliated, according to W. P. 
Kramer, Acting Forest Supervisor, so that 
they have the appearance of hardwoods of 
the north in the dead of winter. A peculiar 
circumstance is that many trees easily up- 
rooted were snapped off at a height of five 
to twelve feet above the ground, a clean 
The 
turned 


fracture being made in most instances. 
lands to 
over to the Federal Government by the In- 
with 


the east which are to be 


cular Government escaped slighter 


damage than the lands to the west. 





Committee on Elections Named 
Mr. Franklin W. Reed, Forester, National 
Mr. 
Barrington Moore, Secretary, Council on Na- 
tional Parks, Forest and Wild Life, and Mr. 
Earl H. Clapp, of the United States Forest 
Service, have been named by the Board of 


Lumber Manufacturers Association; 


Directors of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation to constitute the Committee on Elec- 
for 1929. Under the by-laws of the 
Association the committee is to name candi- 
dates for letter 
ballot by Association 
during December. 


tions 


offices to be voted on by 
the members of the 
The officers to be elected 
Vice-Presidents, 
The terms 


are President, twenty-one 
Treasurer, and four Directors. 
of the President, Vice-Presidents, and the 
Treasurer are for those of the 


Directors for five years, with the exception 


one year; 


of the Director elected to fill the place made 
vacant by the recent death of Mr. Charles 
Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon’s term as a member 
of the Board would have expired in 1932, 
and his successor is to serve out his term. 

The three Directors whose terms expire 
1928, and 
are to be elected for terms of five years each 
are Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt, of North 
Carolina; Colonel W. B. Greeley, of Wash- 
ington, and Mrs. John D. Sherman, Colorado. 

Under the by-laws, members of the Asso- 
ciation are free to suggest candidates for of- 
fice and may make formal nominations pro- 
vided their nominations are signed by at 
least twenty-five members. Both suggestions 
and formal nominations of candidates for 
any of the above offices should be forwarded 
to Mr. Barrington Moore, Chairman of the 
Committee on Elections, 1520 K St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., so as to reach him not 
later than December Ist. 


December 31, whose successors 
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Hills in Autumn 


Narrow paths winding up or down, 

Key to your fancy on the pine-strewn ground, 
Hills part in shadow of cloud, part in sun, 
Murmurs of brooklets that drowsily run. 


Heaven’s blue skies that the tree tops enfold, 
Woods flaming scarlet, purple and gold, 
Hemlocks conversing, fir trees alone, 
Shadow of ferns on the broad, patient stone. 


Birches in clusters like children at play, 
Red-earringed ash trees, mocking and gay, 
Maples a-flutter in gay release, 

Color and climax, silence and peace. 


—Janet Field Heath. 


3,000,000 Visit National Parks 


A record-breaking total of 3,026,273 people 
visited the National Parks National 
Monuments during the 1928 travel season, 
according to the Department of the Interior. 
This figure exceeds by 228,433 the number 
of visitors to these reservations during 1927. 

This year 
National Parks, as against 2,354,643 in 1927. 
The figures for National Monuments were 
443,197 in 1927 and 504,085 in 1928. 

For the first time in its history travel to 
the Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, 
went above the 100,000 mark, while Hawaii 
National Park, in our Island Territory, had 
more than twice the number of visitors as it 
had in 1927. Small decreases in travel to 
parks that normally should have shown in- 


creases reflect temporary local agricu‘tural 
In the monu- 


and 


2,522,188 people visited the 


ae, 


depressions or other causes. 
ment group, Carlsbad Cave, in New Mexico, 
Aztec Ruins, also in New Mexico, and the 
Petrified Forest in Arizona, all show sub- 
visitors over past 


stantial increases in 


seasons. 
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General Lord Asked to Assure Forestry 
Appropriation 


The need of adequate appropriations for 
carrying forward the purposes of three ma- 
jor pieces of forestry legislation was pre- 
sented before General Lord, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, in a hearing October 
11. R. S. Kellogg, Chairman of the National 
Forestry Program Committee, was in charge 
of the meeting. 

George D. Pratt, President of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, presented the need 
of adequate appropriations for purchase of 
forest lands and emphasized the fact that 
Congress had stated in what is known as the 
McNary-Woodruff bill that $2,000,000 would 
be appropriated on July 1, 1928; $3,000,000 
on July 1, 1929, and $3,000,000 on July 1, 
1930. In view of what appears to be a 
promise to the American people, Mr. Pratt 
urged that the Bureau of the Budget do all 
in its power to make this entire sum avail- 
able. Mr. Kellogg and Harris A. Reynolds, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Forestry As- 
sociation, specifically outlined the general 
situation to General Lord. 

C. F. Baker, a publisher from Cleveland, 
Ohio, spoke particularly of the need for 
more research. He was ably supported by 
W. R. Hine, State Forester of Louisiana. In 
addition, Mr. Hine described the system by 
which the Federal Government is cooperat- 
ing with the State of Louisiana to make pos- 
sible a system of fire protection on four mil- 
lion acres of privately owned land. 

Seth Gordon, representing the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, pleaded for public owned land 
to foster outdoor activities in order that 
America may continue to be represented by 
a race of vigorous outdoor men and women. 
He spoke particularly of the need for re- 
search in connection with the pulp and paper 
industries in order that waste materials 
might not be thrown into streams. This, he 
pointed out, would have a great influence on 
the control of stream pollution and thereby 
on the increased possibilities of fishing. 

Dr. Wilson Compton spoke for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
and urged additional funds for research 
along economic lines. Tom Gill, represent- 
ing the American Tree Association, endorsed 
the entire forestry program, as did Major 
George P. Ahern, of the Tropical Plant Re- 
search Foundation, who laid particular stress 
upon the importance of new information per- 
taining to the use of tropical woods. 

The Lake States were represented by M. R. 
Jeffries, of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, and Mr. E. A. Ham- 
mer, from the Upper Michigan Development 
Bureau. 


Mr. G. W. Sisson, representing the Em- 
Pire State Forest Products Association, spoke 
on the need of more research on the part of 
the Federal Government to coordinate with 
the research activities of the several pulp 
and paper manufacturers. He supported the 
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argument of Seth Gordon, of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, with regard to the need for ad- 
ditional information on the uses of waste 
materials from the pulp and paper mills 
which are now dumped into the rivers. 

Former Senator Irvine Lenroot, of Wis- 
consin, closed the argument with a spirited 
presentation of the needs of the lumber in- 
dustries. He emphasized the fact that there 
is no real economy for the government in 
curtailing funds which may be appropriated 
for the conservation of our natural resources 
—especially for the conservation of our for- 
ests. 

At the close of the hearing, General Lord 
suggested the possibility of reducing the ap- 
propriation for the McNary-Woodruff bill 
from $3,000,000 to $2,500,000 and to give the 
full request for additional appropriations for 
the Clarke-McNary and the McNary-Mc- 
Sweeney bills. 


Illick on West Coast 


Joseph S. Illick, State Forester of Pennsyl- 





vania, recently departed for the Pacific coast 
to study forest conditions and confer with 
lumbermen and forest officials. He will visit 
the redwood, Douglas fir, pine, and spruce 
forests of that region, and also a number of 
the great National Forests of the West. 


STEADY FEET— 
STEADY AIM! 


Bass 
True Moccasins 
Give Both 


Theircom- 
fort, light 
weight and 
ability to turn water and give service 
long after ordinary footwear has been 
discarded make them the choice of 
Sportsmen from Maine to California. 


And they are reasonable in price 


Write for Free Catalog to 
DEPT. W 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON MAINE 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms mmunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


BEAN’S NEW TAN 
DUCK HUNTING BOOT 


Color, weight and last designed 
especially for duck hunting. 
Rubber is special compound, 
extra tough and_ durable. 
Top is so elastic it will 
almost stay up without 
using special snap fastener 
strap. 














Sizes, 5 to 12. 35 
inches high. Widths to 
fit all feet. Price $8 de- 
livered free anywhere 
in U. S. Write for 
free sample of rubber and 
CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN 


207 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 











~ BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Free 1929 Folder explains planting game 
preserves; letters from customers, including 
sportsmen, clubs, game officials, etc. De- 
livery December to late April. Live 
arrival anywhere guaranteed, any 
quantity. Largest producer Amer- 
ica’s BEST Game Bird. 
ORDER NOW. 

M. E. BOGLE 
MERIDIAN - - MISS 















b >. 
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RUSSELL’S 
IMPERIAL 


Double Construction 


Of course they cost more. They're 
worth it. These super Moccasin 
Boots are built up to an ideal—not 
down to a price. 

Russell’s are the best 

and most waterproof 

footwear that money can 

buy. They are made 

from Paris Veals import- 

ed and tanned for us. 

That is why hunters who 

know the importance of 

proper footwear insist on 


Russons 


-- — 
b=) ft > 
ache sty. 
© Complete Illustrated Catalog 
= on request. Write to 
DEPT. W 


W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin Wisconsin 


Gashioned by Men Who Know How ‘from Experience 
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Order Your 1929 
Binders Now 





1929 is just around the 
corner. In two 
short months you will receive 
the January, 1929, issue of 
AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE with 
its many new features. Start 
saving your 1929 issues by 
having your binder on hand 
and inserting each issue as 
received. 


No punching, “spare parts” 
or other annoyances to try 
your patience. Each issue 
can be inserted in fifteen sec- 
onds. 


This binder is identical in 
workmanship and materials 
with those sold by other mag- 
azines for $3.00 to $5.00. It 
is strongly made and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. 


No profit is made in selling 
this binder to you. The price 
—$2.00—merely covers the cost 
of manufacture and stamps 
used in bringing it to you. 

Each binder holds twelve issues 
and is guaranteed. Your money 
refunded if you are not more than 
pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1523 L. St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


"MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY” 


. 

| The American Forestry Association, 

j Washington, D. C. ee | 

| Gentlemen: | 

| Send MC. .ccscen distinctive binders for | 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest’ LIFE, 

| postpaid, for which I enclose $2.00 for | 

| each binder. If I am not unusually well | 

| pleased I will return them to you | 
promptly in 5 days, and my money and 

| postage will be returned to me. | 

Doce ts cel unetainaeeskeewasana cues 

| ME. “-calncanvysedeS ates sn deisteaenaecan | 

| UMM es cork cachin eyes ecw oways | 


Meeting in Great Smokies 


The second traveling annual meeting of 
the American Civic Association was held in 
the Great Smoky Mountains of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee October 8 to 13. Con- 
vening at the Mountain View Hotel, at Gat- 
linburg, Tennessee, the Conference was the 
guest of the Tennessee National Park Com- 
mission and the Knoxville Hiking Club, and 
several trips were made into the National 
Park area. The second day the party toured 
around the north boundary of the park to 
Asheville, North Carolina. The North Caro- 
lina National Park Commission was host to 
the Conference here, and the southern bound- 
ary of the park was explored. Following 
daily trips into the Great Smokies, motion 
pictures, lantern slides and talks gave the 
Conference an added insight on the Southern 


park region. 





Secretary Holds Additional Study 
of Mt. Hood Tramway Necessary 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine late in 
October refused to approve the recommenda- 
tions of the Mount Hood Committee to 
grant permission to build a tramway to the 
summit of Mount Hood, in Oregon, on the 
ground that additional study was necessary 
before the wilderness area should be opened 
to commercial enterprise. The Committee, 
of which Julius L. Meier, of Portland, 
Oregon, is chairman, was appointed by the 
Secretary last year, after the Forest Service 
had denied a permit to build the tramway 
on the ground that Mount Hood should be 
preserved in its natural state for future 
generations. 

On August 29, the Committee recommended 
to the Secretary that permission be granted 
for the enterprise, under conditions that the 
tramway be located between Cloud Gap Inn 


. and the summit of Mount Hood. The report 


carried also provision that no poles or other 
unsightly structures be used, except two 
towers of presentable construction and rea- 
sonable height at the terminals of the cable- 
way. It further recommended that no struc- 
tures, except a first class hotel, be erected on 
the summit, other than those absolutely neces- 
sary for use in the operation of the tramway. 

In his reply to the Commission, Secretary 
Jardine said, in part: “The question in- 
volved is one relating to a field of activity 
in which this Department has had little to 
guide it. There are possibilities of new de- 
velopments in the form of transportation 
most desired by and most serviceable to the 
public in situations like that of Mount Hood. 
For example, through the growth of air 
transportation. There is need to bring to- 
gether and give consideration to the experi- 
ments yielded by like enterprises in the east- 
ern United States and in Europe. Above all, 
there is need to bring to bear the best expert 
advice and judgment that can be obtained. 

“In view of all this, I am _ reluctantly 
forced to conclude that, before giving final 
approval to your recommendations in favor 
of the tramway, the matter should have ad- 
ditional study.” 


Oxholm Finds Europe Increasing 
Forest Resources 


Europe is making strenuous efforts in every 
direction to increase her timber resources to 
meet the steadily growing demand for wood, 
according to Axel H. Oxholm, Director of 
the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, who 
has just returned from a four months’ study 
of timber production and utilization practices 
in the principal wood producing countries 
of Europe. 

In an extensive tour, principally by auto- 
mobile, to reach outlying lumber producing 
districts dificult of access, Mr. Oxholm vis- 
Germany, France, 
Brief periods 


ited Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland, and Austria. 
were also spent in Belgium and England. 
Study was made of sawmill and-weodwork- 
ing machinery in use in these lands, and 
particularly of current methods in wood con- 
struction. He found a great deal of interest 
in the centuries-old European practices of 
forestry. He brought back a wealth of in- 
formation to be used by the committee in its 
work for promotion of more efficient wood 
construction methods in the United States. 
The investigation disclosed there is a po- 
tential demand for American structural tim- 
ber and lumber in several European coun- 
tries, where American wood construction 
methods are attracting great attention. Spe- 
cial attention was given to a study of wood- 
working machinery for the satisfactory 
utilization of Europe’s small timber. It was 
Mr. Oxholm’s opinion that many features 
of European machinery of this type can well 
be adopted in the United States, and he has 
brought back several pieces of such ma- 
chinery to be tested by the committee. 





Canada Dedicates New Park 


Right Honorable W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, officially opened 
Prince Albert National Park, the Dominion’s 
newest playground of 1,400 square miles in 
northern Saskatchewan, late in September. 
He was accompanied by Honorable Charles 
Stewart, Minister of the Interior. The park 
is situated north of the city of Prince Albert 
and within two days’ motor travel of any 
part of Saskatchewan. It is located in the 
heart of a virgin forest region traversed by 
a water-highway that branches into two 
canoe routes, so that it is possible to travel 
hundreds of miles by canoe without having 
to journey over the same lake or river twice. 

The Prime Minister in the course of his 
address reminded his hearers of the great 
historical associations of the district. “In 
view of its unique historical associations,” 
he said, “it should also serve to remind us of 
the explorers and pioneers of Western Can- 
ada and of the romantic chapters in our 
history, which have their origin in the fur 
trade and the pioneer life of the prairies.” 
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Forest Week Committee Vote to Disband 








On the grounds that American Forest 
Week has reached a point where its observ- 
ance can best be localized and left optional 
with the States, the Executive Committee 
of the American Forest Week Committee, of 
which Theodore Chairman, 
voted at a meeting on October 11th to dis- 


Roosevelt is 


continue its activities in organizing and pro- 
This 
action was taken only after a very careful 


moting the week as a national event. 


study of the extent to which continued ob- 
servance of the week would, in the judg- 
ment of those who have conducted activities 
in the past, meet the educational needs in 
different states. The question of continuing 
the week had previously been submitted to 
every state and every organization repre- 
sented in the American Forest Week Com- 
from the different 


showed that in 


mittee and the reports 


states and organizations 
sections of the country, particularly 
sentiment is well ad- 


vanced, a strong feeling exists that the week 


many 
those where forest 


as a national event has served its purpose 
and can now be localized. 

the Committee felt 
that it should disband as an instrument for 


This being the case, 


the national organization of the week and 
leave it to those states or regions which 
desire to continue the activity to organize 
and observe their own forest weeks at such 
times and in such manner as they so desire. 


The reports received by the Committee did 
not show unanimity on the question of dis- 
continuing forest In the 
far western states, the New England states 
and many of the eastern and middle western 
states, the weight of the sentiment was for 
dropping the week. In the Lake States and 
the South, however, the feeling was expressed 
that the observance of American Forest 
Week will continue to do a great amount of 
good in creating a better understanding of 


week activities. 


forest needs. 

Because of this divided sentiment and the 
further fact that the most satisfactory time 
of holding the week varies as between dif- 
the Committee felt that the 
situation now calls for a less rigid form of 
handling than that represented in a national 
organization. The Committee expressed the 
belief that the best way to meet the present 
needs for forest week activities is for the 
American Forest Week Committee to with- 
draw from its national position and to urge 
its constituent member organizations indi- 


ferent regions, 


vidually to cooperate with those states or 
regions which desire to continue the week. 
The Committee believes that local forest 
weeks by individual states or 
states in which forest sentiment has not yet 
been definitely crystallized should be en- 
couraged and that constituent organizations 
can render a large service in participating 
in these local weeks. 


groups of 





Forest Service Reports on Flood Control 


In response to a request from President 
Coolidge, made pursuant to the Mississippi 
Flood Control Act passed by the last Con- 
gress, the Forest Service has submitted an 
exhaustive report on “The Protection For- 
ests of the Mississippi River Watershed and 
Their Part in Flood Prevention.” The re- 
port, which was prepared by E. A. Sherman, 
Associate Forester of the Forest Service, is 
of such importance that it has been printed 
as Department of Agriculture Circular No. 
37, and is available free upon request to the 
Government Printing Office. The report con- 
tains the findings of the Forest Service after 
a study of the entire Mississippi drainage 
system. The investigation was directed to 
a determination of the place of forests in 
the problem of flood prevention and control. 

Under date of June 1, the President, pur- 
Suant to a provision of the Flood Control 
Act, which authorizes the President to as- 
certain through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and such other agencies which he may deem 
Proper, “the extent to and the manner in 
which the floods in the Mississippi Valley may 
be controlled by proper forestry practice,” 
called upon the Secretary to ascertain and 
report the facts. The report will be presented 
to Congress at its coming session. 
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In outlining the scope of the report, the 
associate forester explains, “While this is 
primarily a report on the protective influence 
of the Mississippi Valley forests, the study 
upon which it is based necessarily covered 
surface conditions and land use generally. 
The starting point was the self-evident fact 
that the condition of the land surface has a 
direct influence on the amount of water 
held and retained by the soil, on the time 
and rapidity of run-off, and on the silt con- 
tent of streams contributing to floods, as well 
as on the volume, velocity, and turbidity of 
the water itself. It follows that any form 
of land use which affects the condition of 
the surface has a direct bearing on the run- 
off from that land.” 

Among the main facts brought out in the 
report are: Since the settlement of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the forest area of the Mississippi 
basin has been reduced from 40 to 20 per 
cent by necessary human use and by unneces- 
sary abuse and neglect; the forests on critical 
areas, with the exception of the lands within 
public forests and parks, are not contribut- 
ing full service in flood control, largely be- 
cause of injury by fires in commercial wood- 
lands and too heavy grazing in farm wood- 
lands; the loss of soil by erosion from cul- 





Game Preserve 


in Dixie 

A plantation estate’ comprising 6,281 
acres located on a tidewater river in 
southeastern Georgia. A most attrac- 
tive hunting and fishing preserve in a 
region abounding with game. 

One-half the area is timbered with 
second-growth southern pine which 
will, if properly managed, provide a 
satisfactory revenue. 

This property adjoins other sports- 
men’sestates. Deer, turkey, quail and 
ducks are plentiful. Fencing is the 
only requisite to insure the game 
supply. 

An early sale is desired to settle an 
estate, which explains the surprisingly 
low asking price of $4.00 an acre. 





We recommend this property 
highly. Write us, without obliga- 
tion, for further information. 


THE JAMES D. LACEY COMPANY 
BARNETT NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

















WILD BIRD FOOD 


Now Is the Time to Attract Winter Birds 


Purity Bird Food Will Do It! 
Suet Cake, Christmas Pudding 


Chickadee Highball......... 35c each; 3 for $1.00 
Grain, Nut, Seed, Mixture—S lIbs., $1.10 
10 Ibs., $2.00 


PURITY BIRD STATION 
R. R. Box 51 Northbrook, III. 














ATTRACT WILD: DUCKS AND FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
to your favorite waters. Plant 

now. WILD RICE, WILD CEL- 
ERY, PONDWEED SEEDS 
guaranteed to produce results. 





| ann planting advice and litera- 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 








If you do not find just what you want 
in the advertising columns of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
Write for full information. Let us 
find it for you. 


Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N.W. Washington, D. C. 








SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 


Priced Reasonably 
LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 
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Trim Your Irees 
, Yourself ° 


40S e€asy if you use a 
Bartlett Jointed Tree 
Trimmer with a com- 
pound lever. Saves 
cost of buying several trimmers ot ait- 
ferent lengths. Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
8 ft. (2 sections) $6.60; 12 ft. (3 sec- 
tions) $7.40; 16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20. 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
419 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit. Mich. 

















What makes a good 


PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its markings, and must not girdle 
the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 

Sample Line for the Asking 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 1228, Station B Cleveland, Ohio 











Don’t Guess / 
Measure the lumber on your 


Southern wood lot or forest 
with our specially designed 


TREE-SCALE STICK 
and 
LOG-SCALE STICK 


By the Use of These Sticks You 
Can Quickly Determine the Num- 
ber of Logs That Can be Cut from 
a Given Tree and the Contents in 
Board Feet for Both Loblolly and 
Shortleaf Pine. 

The Sticks are Made of Specially 
Selected Maple with Figures in 
Black and Heavily Varnished to 
Resist Wear. 

Each Set Consists of Two Sticks in 
a Heavy Canvas Container and a 
16-page Booklet Giving Complete 
Instructions for Use and Other 
Useful Information. 


$1.00 a Set, Postpaid 
Order from Your Extension Forester or 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















tivated fields is a serious menace not only to 
the channels of the Mississippi River, but to 
the permanency of profitable agriculture in 
many parts of the valley which have thus far 
flourished through the virgin fertility of soils 
now rapidly eroding. 

In recommending remedial action, based 
upon the finding of facts, Mr. Sherman points 
out that the recommendations applying to 
forestry action should not be construed as 
taking the place of levees, reservoirs, by- 
passes, or spillways as flood preventive meas- 
ures. “The action recommended,” he says, “is 
not in any way intended to minimize the 
necessity of such works but is supplemental 
thereto.” First in order of importance, so far 
as remedy through forestry is concerned, 
the report stresses the extension of fire co- 
operation under the Clarke-McNary Law to 
the end that organized forest fire protection 
may be extended to all forests on the Mis- 
sissippi watershed as rapidly as possible. 

Another important recommendation is that 
the Federal Government should purchase ap- 
proximately 2,642,000 acres of protection for- 
est land in national forest purchase units 
already approved and established by the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission on the 
Mississippi watershed, and in addition ap- 
proximately 5,900,000 acres of protection for- 
est lands adjoining two existing national for- 
ests in Arkansas and in fifteen other units 
on the Mississippi drainage. These pur- 
chases, the report declares, could be made 
under the provisions of the Weeks Act and 
the Clarke-McNary Act during the period 
of from five to ten years, providing necessary 
appropriations are made available by the 
Federal Government. 

The report further recommends increased 
cooperation between the Federal Government 
and the farmers in forest planting on idle 
waste lands on farms and provision for sup- 








Come Every Day 


REA 


their use for mass planting. 


where in U.S. A.... 





A Bargain That Doesn’t 


O clear land we are offering two blocks 
of young evergreens, transplanted and 
shapely, large enough to make an immedi- 


ate showing and at a price which permits 


43,000 Norway Spruce, 15 to 18 ins., delivered free any- 


20,000 Plumed Japanese Cypress, 12 to 18 ins., balled and 
burlapped (weight about 5 Ibs.). Can furnish green 
or golden. Pennsylvania-grown stock.............. 

Orders accepted now for spring shipment. 

list of other trees, evergreens, shrubs, etc. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church St., New York City 





100 1000 
$24.00 $160.00 


45.00 395.00 


Write for our price 
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plying information and advice to owners of 
115,000 square miles of farm woodlands; 
continuance of protection and administra- 
tion of present national forests, parks, and 
game refuges, and addition to national for- 
ests of adjoining forested areas of unre- 
served public domain; investigation of the 
Bad Lands in the Missouri River basin, and 
of the Breaks in northern Texas and western 
Oklahoma from which the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers draw their first great burden of silt, 
with a view to devising methods of pre- 
venting the present serious erosion; adoption 
of the plan of control of public grazing 
lands recommended by the secretaries of 
Agriculture and the Interior; provision for 
securing a permanent record of stream flow 
measurements and silt content of the Missis- 
sippi River at some point below Cairo and 
on each of the principal tributaries entering 
the river below that point, and for secur- 
ing in this way data essential to a long-time 
study of land use and of remedies for 
erosion. 

In closing the report states, “If these rec- 
ommendations are carried out, a reasonable 
effort will have been made to take advantage 
of the power of good forest cover to hold 
water and soil and thus to play its part in 
restraining the violence of floods and erosion. 
Just how great or how small this influence 
would be in a vast watershed like the Missis- 
sippi no one can ever say, for the forces in- 
volved are too vast and complex for measure- 
ment. Yet such quantitative measurments as 
are available, combined with the cumulative 
force of common-sense observation and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, point clearly to the 
conclusion that this influence is too important 
to neglect. 

“The benefits of good vigorous forest cover 
do not end with their ameliorating effort on 
stream flow and silting. Keeping our forest 
soils in place instead of letting them waste 
away to clog our river channels, making those 
soils fully and perpetually productive—these 
objects in themselves justify large investments 
in protecting and restoring our forests. Such 
investments are financially sound because 
they will pay interest and dividends in timber 
products, and the resultant benefits in river 
protection will be a by-product without cost. 

“Forest rehabilitation is not urged as an 
alternative to engineering works for flood 
control. It is supplementary to the engineer- 
ing program, but it is a supplement of such 
importance that no complete plan of flood 
control can omit it.” 





Appcinted to Staff of Washington 
Forest School 

According to an announcement issued by 
the State College of Washington, C. Svendby 
has been appointed as assistant in the De- 
partment of Forestry at the college, and will 
be in charge of the forest tree nursery which 
occupies a tract of twenty acres adjoining the 
campus. Mr. Svendby was graduated from 
Iowa State College in 1926. 
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NURSERIES 














Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE - SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Reliability 


The Nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear in AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire are 
chosen from the leading nurseries 
in their respective localities. They 
offer you reliable trees, plants, 
bulbs, and seeds and you can pur- 
chase from them with the full 
assurance that they will be satis- 
factory. 

They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 
catalogs. 


























% Kalmias 
(ee Ry Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish. nursery-grown: stock from our Stroudsburg nursery 
Catalogue of pg ey Plants, Cultural 
Directions, etc ailed on Request. 
4 LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Penna- 











SITKA SPRUCE 
CROWN WILLAMETTE 
PAPER COMPANY 


736 Pittock Blk., Portland, Oregon 
Can furnish a few million young trees from their 


Tualatin Forest Nursery 


EVERGRFENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 


Forestry Company 


SEED HOUSE 
Willsboro, N. Y. 


NURSERIES 
Cheshire, Conn. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 
Growers of a Complete Line of 
Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 
Grafted, including Koster Blue 

Spruce 


New London, Connecticut 








WESTERN MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY 


PINE and SPRUCE 
For Forest Planting 
Planting contracts taken in Maine 
and New Hampshire 


Fryeburg Maine 


PEONIES, IRISES and GLADS 


Leading Standard Varieties and Novelties 
50 Years of Successful Nursery Business 
Our Golden Anniversary Catalog on peonies and 
irises is now ready. A free copy for you if you 
mention American Forests and Forest Life. 
Send list of wants in Glads for special quotations. 
E. M. BUECHLY Greenville, Ohio 





SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 











Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees 


New and best varieties, 20 kinds. Flowering 
Apples, Flowering Cherries and other Flower- 
ing and ornamental plants; fine new rasp- 
ag described in Fraser’s Tree Book. Sent 
ree. 


SAMUEL FRASER, Box F, Geneseo, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS 
Trees, Shrubs and Perennials for 
Landscape or Forestry Planting. 
Catalog sent on request. 

THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 


Box 158 New Haven, Conn. 


GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 





Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 

















FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 
young stock. 
Send for, our descriptive price list today. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 


Bound Brook New Jersey 


Established 1866 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 

NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Plant material for Landscape, Horticultural and 
Forestry Projects. Thoice line o 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and E a Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








CHINESE ELM 


Best shade tree for the Southwest ever intro- 
duced. Send for catalogue and see what govern- 
ment authorities say about it. 
400,000 Evergreens, all sizes 
Shrubs—Roses—Fruit Trees, etc. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 
FORT WORTH TEXAS 


Orchids We Specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 


most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 


whenever you need these kind of plants. 
Send for Special List No. 80 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


BOXWOOD 


Large and small specimens. and hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Ht. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
BOX 12 MILTON, DELAWARE 








FRUIT TREES — GRAPEVINES 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
for 
Southwestern Conditions 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 


DENISON - : TEXAS 











High-Class Flowering Shrubs ano Trees 
FOREST SEEDLINGS 
Also Scions and Cuttings 


ROSEBANK NURSERY CO.. INC. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 





ill’s Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shipe, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY Co. 
Box 501 Evergreen Specialists Dundee, Ill. 
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Let This Tree 


Carry Your 
“Merry Christmas” 


With a Gift Subscription to 
American Forests and Forest Life 


a | 





ages year hundreds of our members simplify their Christmas 

problem by giving their friends a year’s subscription to the 
best outdoor magazine published—AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire. And what could be more appropriate and more 
welcome than a gift that brings to mind your Christmas greeting 
every month of the year? 


This year a little member of the Christmas tree family will go 
along with AMERICAN FoRESTs AND Forest LIFE as a living and 
lasting symbol of your Christmas wishes. With every gift subscrip- 
tion for 1929which you authorize us to handle we will senda beautiful 
little evergreen—a five-year-old living spruce of rugged and sturdy 
New England growth—neatly potted and with a card bearing your 
name as donor. And just to bind the Christmas chain, one of 
these little evergreens will be sent to you as a Christmas messenger 
from your Association. 


This unusual gift and Christmas service applies not only to one 
friend, but to as many as you care to select. Just send us their 
names and addresses and we will do the rest. Shop now and 
enjoy that pre-Christmas feeling that your friends will, without 
further worry on your part, be happily remembered on Christmas 
morning. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
1523 L Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Please enroll the following as members of our Association and send them 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest LiFe for 1929. Membership dues (1929) of 
$4.00 for each new member are enclosed. 

NAME ADDRESS 


Please give us the date you want the spruce tree to reach them and 
the date you would like to have yours. 


FROM 
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Virginia Has Aerial Fire Patrol 


An airplane fire patrol has been inaugu- 
rated in Fairfax, Prince William, Stafford 
and King George counties, Virginia. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Aéronautics, De- 
partment of the Navy, a pilot and observer 
of the United States Marine Corps will leave 
Quantico, Virginia, daily for the purpose 
of locating forest fires within the four coun- 
ties. 





Minnesota’s Governor Takes Stand 
for Conservation 


In an address at Hutchinson, Minnesota, 
October 3, Governor Theodore Christianson, 
of Minnesota, demanded Federal and State 
legislation to prohibit proposals to raise the 
border lake levels for industrial purposes, on 
the ground that it would destroy the scenic 
beauty of the State, reiterated his proposal 
for a combined department of conservation, 
and praised the work of the Interim Refor- 
estation Commission. 

“There is no immediate need for any water 
power development in Minnesota,” said the 
Governor, “that will destroy the scenic 
beauty of the State, and that when the time 
comes, if it ever does, when the use of pub- 
lic waters for industrial development shall 
be of greater necessity and value than their 
use for recreational purposes, they should be 
reserved to the people and not given away 
for private gain.” 

The Governor also expressed approval of 
expansion and improvement of the State 
agencies for the propagation of game and 
fish, and favored the purchase of an exten- 
sive tract of cheap land for game preserves 
and public shooting grounds, and the opera- 
tion in connection therewith of a large game 
farm on which birds can be raised economi- 
cally in large numbers. 

“But these efforts looking toward better 
conservation of waters, game and fish,” he 
declared, “are not equal in significance and 
value to the steps that have been taken to- 
ward the restoration of the forests of Minne- 
sota. . . . One of the wasteful practices 
which has long prevailed in the State is that 
of selling State land for uses to which it is 
not adapted. Cut-over land entirely un- 
suited to agriculture has been sold to farm- 
ers; and other land capable of being made 
productive farms has been allowed to remain 
a wilderness. 

“Minnesota should have a comprehensive 

and unified department of conservation, 
under a director of conservation, which 
would embrace within the sphere of its juris- 
diction every activity relating to the con- 
servation of the State’s resources. . - - 
The disagreements and the lack of mutual 
cooperation would then be wiped out. 
The State Auditor has consented to being 
divested of some of his present authority with 
relation to State timber, and thereby re- 
moves one source of possible opposition to 
the attainment of a unified department of 
conservation.” 
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Legion Men Guard Forests 


“Mounting guard” in defense of Califor- 
nia’s forests and fields, 500 World War vet- 
erans, recruited by the Sacramento Post of 
the American Legion, have been mustered 
into service as emergency State fire fighters. 

Composed of units of fifty men each, fully 
equipped for emergency duty on the fire lines, 
the Legion army of fire fighters has been 
formally placed at the command of State 
Forester M. B. Pratt by E. T. Cook, director 
of forest fire prevention for the Sacramento 
Legionnaires and organizer of the company. 

The volunteer organization, which will be 
“on call” at all times, was characterized as 
“one of the greatest steps yet undertaken to- 
ward cooperative fire The 
emergency fire fighters are so organized that 
they can be called out in first, second and 
third-line units, rated on the rapidity with 
which they can be assembled and on whether 


suppression.” 


the men are available for short or long per- 
iods of service. 





Organize for Conservation 
Education 


The Association for Conservation Educa- 
tion was recently organized in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for the purpose of acquainting 
the public, especially children, of Milwaukee 
County, with the use of trees and shrubs, the 
utilization of streams, the county park sys- 
tem, and other conservation facts. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee is composed of Fred 
Luening, C. B. Whitnall, Sherman Brown, 
Milton C. Potter, Herman J. Parmley, Syl- 
vestor W. Strothman, Burt Williams, and 
Alvin Kletzsch. 





Shade Tree Commissions Meet 


The third annual field meeting of the New 
Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Commis- 
sions was held at Camden, October 19 and 
20. Dr. F. L. Mulford, of the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “Roadside Planting.” An 
inspection was made of the Japanese Beetle 
Laboratory at Moorestown, where addresses 
were given by L. B. Smith and V. I. Saffro, 
of the laboratory. 





Funds for Cook Forest Park 


Announcement has been made by the 
Cook Forest Association of the completion 
of the fund of $650,000 for the purchase of 
Cook Forest, Pennsylvania’s first large State 
Park. The State appropriated $450,000, and 
the remaining $200,000 has been contributed 
by more than 3,000 public-spirited people 
within the State. The park has a frontage 
of seven miles on the Clarion River and is 
termed one of the best outdoor recreation 
areas in the State. 
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Ohio Valley Conference on State 
Parks 


Representatives of five States—Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia—met at Oglebay Park, near Wheeling, 
West Virginia, for the fourth annual Ohio 
Valley Regional Conference on State Parks, 
October 10 to 12. State parks were discussed 
as a social factor in community and State de- 
velopment, the recreational activities which 
they provide, and their importance in pre- 
serving wild life and natural beauty spots. 
The first meeting of the Conference was held 
at Clifty Falls Park, Indiana, in 1925. 





Plant Memorial Trees 


The Park and Forestry Association of 
Bronx County, New York, planted two trees 
in honor of George Washington and Christo- 
pher Columbus in Poe Park, in the Fordham 
district of the Bronx, New York, on Columbus 
Day, October 12. The planting inaugurated 
a four-year tree-planting campaign in cele- 
bration of the birth of the first President. 
The final ceremony will be held in 1932. 
Colonel Daniel P. Sullivan is director of the 
association. 





State Foresters Meet 


With twenty-nine States represented, the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of State Foresters was held at 
Ohio, October 1 to 4, inclusive. 
was chiefly directed 
under the provisions of the Clarke-McNary 
law, and a resolution was adopted urging 
increases in Sections 2, 4 and 5 of the meas- 
ure. Following the opening meeting at 
Wooster, the foresters visited a number of 
the State forests and parks, and held a 
special session at Columbus. 

Officers elected for the coming year were 
J. S. Holmes, State Forester of North Caro- 
lina, president; Ben E. Bush, State Forester 
of Idaho, vice-president; F. W. Besley, State 
Forester of Maryland, secretary and treas- 
urer. The Executive Committee includes the 
three officers, W. G. Howard, State Forester 
of New York, and Edmund Secrest, State 
Forester of Ohio. 


Wooster, 
Discussion 


toward cooperation 





“Natural Area” in Arizona Forest 


A tract of 4,000 acres in the Coronado 
National Forest, in Arizona, has been set 
aside in its wild state in an effort on the 
part of the Forest Service to study the re- 
lationships between living things in the nat- 
ural environment. The area is to be known 
as the Santa Catalina Natural Area. 

According to an announcement, no effort 
will be made to increase the productivity of 
the area, because in a managed forest the 
natural relationships between various fac- 
tors are altered. 
much timber or as much forage as neighbor- 
ing areas that have been placed under forest 
management. 


It will not produce as 





> BS x i ‘mee, oo 
RHODODENDRONS, in three varieties 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA (Mountain 

Laurel) 
AZALEAS, in four or five varieties 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, in variety 
Send list of wants for prices. Catalog 
upon application. 


THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 W. 34th St. New York City, N. Y. 











Black Walnut Trees for Reforesting 


10,000 4-year-old seedlings at reasonable price. 
Transplanted and root-pruned at one-year of age. 


Root system will transplant excellently. 
For those who cannot see the value of grafted 
trees for reforesting, these trees are just the thing. 


Write for prices 


JOHN W. HERSHEY 


Nut-Tree Specialist 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of lasting value 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north of the Gulf States at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 


American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections (showing 
end, quarter and flat grains of each species), 
with text, telling uses, properties, distribution, 
etc. The plates in which the thin sections are 
mounted are removable for examination. 


Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in each. 


$10 and $15 pe vol., according to binding. 
Send for list of species in each volume. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 











FOREST TREES 


of the 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
characteristics of 68 of the more common 
forest trees of the United States. Also gives 
both the common and scientific names. 


Over 8,000 copies have been sold 
30 cents, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Forestry, THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FORESTERS OF GREAT Britain. Edited by 
H. M. Steven. Vol. II, number 1. Price 
Seven shillings and sixpence. 


Forestry, is the title of the annual Journal 
x of the Society of Foresters of Great Britain. 
— Volume II, number 1, has recently appeared. 





2 This presents a broad view of some of the 
Audubon Bird Cards scientific progress in forestry throughout 


Fest-cord sine in — on onion eases 9 Europe. It is not confined to British for- 
. ; ; . estry, although naturally the bulk of at- 
Reverse side of each card carries an account ‘ . 


of the habits and distribution of each bird. Pre tention is directed to their interests. It is 
ared under the s yision of Dr. Chapman. ° . _ ‘ 
” Spepxcaias i haces anata ; sabi an attractively printed, carefully edited 
Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of Eastern . Re ; P 
Si MEE gr eee publication reflecting credit upon the for- 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of Eastern estry profession of Great Britain—G. H. C. 
North America 





Price per set in a box, $1.00 postpaid 


Both sets in individual boxes for THE SPELL oF IRELAND. By Archie Bell. 
2 . 7 
$2.00 postpaid L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 
The American Forestry Association . : oe ee See 
Devoted largely to effective descriptions 


WASHINGTON, D. C : : 
of the Emerald Isle’s most interesting locali- 


ae ties, this book carries many excellent illustra- 

% 2 rt) 0 0 4) Q 0 tions. Anecdotes, historical legends, and the 
9 9 actual conversation of the )rish people with 

to make the whom the author comes in contact add real 
MCALPIN charm to the book. Although a very sym- 

: pathetic observer and recorder, Mr. Bell has 
New York’s Finest abstained from the undue sentimentality that 
most writers have exhibited in their treat- 


HOTEL! ment of this subject. He has captured the 


true magic of Ireland without resorting to 








Inside and out, the famous McAlpin is 
enjoying complete restoration. Look over an over-emphasis of local color or an exag- 


these outstanding features of the $2,000,000 — geration of the traditional characteristics of 
improvement plan: : ; 
the people, and the result is refreshing. 
The economic problems of Ireland, its 
NEW carpets—NEW draperies and fur- speech and customs, and the part it has 
niture throughout—NEW modern dec- played in music, poetry and drama are sub- 
Seen ae NS epeate—E8 Spe jects that have merited full discussion. Mr. 
speed, self-leveling elevators — every i ing s 
room with bath. Bell has touched lightly on the political situa- 
tion, contenting himself with a reflection of 








: ‘ ; opinions he has encountered and with an 
All improvements are being executed without . oe 

. . pesstiad j : . expression of faith in the Free State. 
interruption of service . . you are in- i 

vited to inspect the exceptional accommoda- The book contains a letter of congratula- 
tions the McAlpin now offers—bright, tion and appreciation to the author from 
cheerful, spacious rooms of immaculate hn McC k—B. FG 
cleanliness—with prompt, courteous, efficient John McCormack.—B. F. G. 

service to enthuse the most critical guest. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN 


: , : “THE SHINING ROAD AND OTHER Poems.” By 
President and Managing Director : 


Isabel Wister. The Hill Crest Print Shop, 


HOTEL San Diego. 
A small book, in a paper binding, but in 
MCALPIN it the author expresses pleasingly in verse 
° her love and understanding of the outdoors, 
ONE BLOCK from PENNSYLVANIA STATION her comprehension of the beauty in Nature’s 
BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET varying aspects.—A. E. D. 
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ATLAS OF THE CoMMERCIAL Woobs OF THE 
Unitep States. By H. P. Brown, Profes- 
sor of Wood Technology, New York State 
College of Forestry. 


Those who would know the different 
species of important American woods will 
find this publication of inestimable value, 
because it reduces to photographic simplicity 
the characteristics of fifty-seven of our com- 
mercial timber trees. It is a notable con- 
tribution to the subject of wood identifica- 
tion, in that it is as helpfully applicable to 
the layman as to the student of wood tech- 
nology. In these days when certain species 
of wood are marketed under different names 
and often camouflaged to represent other 
species, the publication meets a timely need. 

The volume confines itself to visual in- 
formation. Each page contains the photo- 
graph of a transverse section of one species 
taken at low magnification (10 X) and 
shows in clear detail the general character- 
istics of the wood such as the width of the 
seasonal rings, the texture, size, and dis- 
tribution of pores and rays, and other fea- 
tures which serve to identify the species. 
The publication is a bulletin of the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
New York.—O. M. B. 





Bulletin Number 1 from the Bartlett Re- 
search Laboratories: The European Elm 
Disease is sometimes described as the Dutch 
Elm Disease. It appeared first in Holland, 
where attention was attracted to it in 1919. 
Since then it has spread rapidly over much 
of northern Europe and according to this re- 
port is appearing on the British Isles. It re- 
sults in the rapid wilting of the tips of the 
twigs which curl and dry up. This has no 
reference to climatic conditions for it may 
occur during a season of extraordinary rain. 

No control methods are suggested. To 
avoid infection, a fungicide should be 
sprayed immediately after the trees bud and 
before infection appears. 

There is much to be learned about the dis- 
ease but Mr. R. P. Marshall and the Bart- 
lett Tree Expert Company have done well 
to make available this compilation of scienti- 
fic papers in order that Americans may be 
forewarned and, therefore, forearmed.— 


G. Ee. 
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Failed to Fight Forest Fire 


The receipt of a check for $126.25 by the 
New York Conservation Department closes 
a case of violation of the conservation law 
which occurred four years ago. During the 
fall of 1924, when forest fires were bad, a 
A fire 


warden called out a number of men to assist 


fire occurred in Sullivan County. 
in fighting fire, but one of the men who was 
summoned failed to respond. The warden 
this incident at the 


moment, but proceeded to extinguish the fire. 


wasted no time over 
He afterwards reported the case to the Con- 
servation Department, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral brought action against the man for re- 
fusing to fight fire, this action culminating 
in the recent payment of judgment and costs. 





Studies Fire Fighting Equipment 
Woodbridge Metcalf, 
and J. P. Fairbank, extension specialist in 


extension forester, 


agriculture engineering, at the University of 
California, at Berkeley, recently conducted 
a series of tests on the efficiency of various 
types of fire fighting equipment now in use. 
Their findings will be presented before a 
conference of engineers of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Fire losses in the grain and 
range districts of California have been so 
heavy the past season that unusual interest 
has been aroused in fire prevention, which 
is intimately associated with fire protection 
in the foothill forests. 


Urges Northwest Timber Survey 


At its recent meeting at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, the Forest Research Council of the 
Pacific Northwest favored the making of a 
survey of the forest resources of Oregon and 
Washington as a part of a national study of 
timber supplies and timber requirements. A 
resolution was adopted and forwarded to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by C. 
of the 
Chairman of the Council. 


S. Chapman, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture Dunlop replied that the De- 
partment was heartily in favor of such a sur- 
ver and would be glad to undertake the work 


as soon as funds were available. 





Weather Forecasters on Fire Line 


To assist officers in combatting the James- 
burg fire on the Santa Barbara National 
which 
proximately 14,000 acres of brush and timber, 
the San Francisco District headquarters of 
the Weather Bureau assigned a forecaster to 
the job and established a station on Chews 
Ridge close to the fire. 


Forest, California, burned over ap- 


The Forest Service 
gives the following account of the incident: 

“After he was once established, the fore- 
caster gave very accurate forecasts every 
evening, covering the night and following 
day, giving wind directions, 
velocity, and humidity that could 
pected during the night and all through the 


next day. 


approximate 


be ex- 

















PACIFIC NORTHERN TYPE ‘‘N” 
FOREST FIRE PUMPER 


Weighs Only 70 Pounds 


» sone ™~ 
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A few of its many uses— 


Fighting Forest Fires 
Fighting Underground Fires 
Fighting Fires Underneath Wharves 
Controlling Brush and Woods Fires 
Fire Protection for Small Communities 
Supplying Water and Fire Protection 
for Camps, Private Estates, etc. 


Manufactured by 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
Seattle, Wazh. 


Write nearest distributor for 
catalogue and specifications 


New England Distributor 
A. H. BLANCHARD 
25 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York and New Jersey Distributors 
NEW-ARK FIRE PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
17 Academy Street, Newark, New Jersey 























The Acme S. V. E., the standard 
machine for educational work 





FREE 


We will be glad to send you free, 
on request, further information 
concerning the Acme Projector. 
If you wish, we will arrange a free 
demonstration at any place you 
may desire. Address, the Acme 
Division, Dept. PA-11, Interna- 
tional Projector Corporation, 
90 Gold Street, New York City. 
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doors or out. 





Saving Trees With 
Motion Pictures-— 


Acme Motion Picture Projectors are helping the Southern Forestry 
Educational Project develop an intimate conception of forestry 
among the people of the South. Motion Pictures are graphic— 
demand attention—teach a lesson that is remembered and obeyed. 


The Acme Projector is the leading projector for nonprofessional 
work. Safe and easy to operate. Can be used anywhere—in- 
Uses standard size film. Always ready for use. 
Profit by the experience of the Southern Forestry Educational 


Project and use Acme Projectors in your work. 














Acme Division 
International Projector Corporation 


90 Gold Street 


New York City 
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FOREST ESTATES || 


Consulting and Management 
Service 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester, Old Town, Maine 
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P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 








Wooden Greeting Cards 





The ideal cards for tree lovers 


Actual thin slices of wood, admi- 
rably adapted to this use. Their dura- 
bility, smoothness and delicate beauty 
of wood structure are a revelation. 


Send $1 for set of 5, all different 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH Co. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
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Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to 
Answered in This 
If an Immediate Reply is Desired a 
Self-Addressed, Stamped Envelope Must Ac- 

















Question: Under what Act are National 
Monuments created and what is the object 
or purpose of a National Monument ?— 
H. G., Ohio. 

ANSWER: By the American Antiquities Act 
of 1906, the President of the United States 
is authorized to set aside as National Monu- 
ments areas of public lands needed to pro- 
tect and preserve objects of historic or 
scientific interest of national importance. 
Under this Act fifty-eight National Monu- 
ments have to date been established, fifty- 


four in the States and four in Alaska. 


QuesTION: In transplanting trees I have 
been advised to trim the tops. Is _ this 
practice advisable and why?—C. M. W., 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer: Yes, providing you are speaking 
Small seedlings and 
need to be 


of broad-leaved trees. 
nursery transplants 
trimmed, and the tops of pines, spruces, or 


seldom 














Pheenix Bldg. 





Cold Facts About Hot Dip Galvanizing 
For LOOKOUT TOWERS 


‘THE life of a galvanized lookout tower is proportional to 
the quality of the materials used, the method of treatment 
and to the thickness of the zinc coating. 


Bessemer Towers are galvanized by the Hot Dip Pro- 
cess, which produces the heaviest possible coating 
(from 50% to 150% more than specifications require). Bes- 
semer Towers are galvanized after complete fabrication 
of the steel, so that a// surfaces are thoroughly protected. 


We design, fabricate and galvanize the towers and will gladly 


quote on your requirements. 
Standard designs for prompt shipment 


BESSEMER GALVANIZING WORKS 


Birmingham, Alabama 

















156 5th Avenue 
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What is Forestry? 


Forestry is the efficient cultivation 
of woodlands in a scientific man- 
ner for PROFIT. 

Let us place your woodlands on 
a money-making basis. 


EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 


Consulting and Operating Forester 
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other conifers should never be cut back if 
trees with tall, straight trunks are desired. 
The transplanting of a tree is a severe shock. 
It is advisable to prune the tree’s top so as to 
balance the root system, otherwise the task of 
supplying food and water may overtax the 
root system and thus cause death to the tree. 


QueEsTION: The opening of a new street 
in this city has resulted in some very fine 
elm trees having their roots covered by earth 
fill three to five feet in depth. Will this 
injure the trees?—H. L. W., Michigan. 

ANsweR: Yes, a foot of fill around trees 
will usually injure them and in most cases 
eventually kill them from root suffocation. 
Wherever a fill makes necessary the piling 
of dirt about the base of a tree, some means 
should be provided to hold the dirt back 
from the tree trunk and base. A circular 
wall of stone or concrete eighteen inches to 
two feet from the tree trunk will give ample 
opportunity for air to reach the roots. 





QUESTION: Why is it that the tops for one 
or two years’ growth of white pines here 
have been killed?—H. H., New Hampshire. 

ANSWER: The damage is caused by the 
white pine weevil. This insect, common to 
the entire northeastern quarter of the Un‘ted 
States, attacks the leaders of white pine and 
occasionally some of the other pines and 
spruces. A remedy for this is to have the 
affected leaders pruned off and burned in the 
spring some time before the middle of June. 
There are a few parasites working to con- 
trol this insect, but at intervals of three or 
four years, the weevil often gets the upper 


hand. 


Question: Will you please advise me 
where fry of small-mouth black bass may 
be obtained in the East? 

Answer: The Bureau of Fisheries, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, says that there is 
only one fish hatchery in the East that has 
been successful in raising small-mouth black 
bass. This is a private nursery, the Wara- 
maug Black Bass Hatchery, New Creston, 
Connecticut. 
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QUESTION: Suppose a few men with scat- 
tered holdings in National Forests should 
get together, form a club, pick out the best 
spot they can find on a National Forest for 
hunting or fishing or both, and trade their 
land for this heart of the forest and make it 
private and exclude the public who really 
keep up the National Forests. Does the 
American Forestry Association take any stand 
and action on this kind of thing?—M. C. S.— 
California. 

ANSWER: Were a group of men to secure 
scattered holdings in a National Forest and 
present a trading proposition to the Forest 
Service for the purpose of securing forest 
land for private recreation purposes the 
proposition should be considered wholly from 
the standpoint of the public benefit arising 
from the exchange. 

If brought to its attention, The American 
Forestry Association would oppose any ex- 
change which is not clearly in the interest of 
the public. 


QuESTION: Are there any states where the 
timber is taxed only when cut?—C. B. R., 
New York. 

ANSWER: Professor Fred R. Fairchild, of 
Yale University, in charge of time tax 
study in cooperation with the United States 
Forest Service, describes the principal forest 
tax laws as follows: 

“California: Land planted to trees is ex- 
empt from taxes for forty years. Colorado: 
Trees planted exempt from taxes for thirty 
years: Each of these two States levies a 
yield tax upon the timber when cut. Con- 
necticut: Forest land taxed at the rate of ten 
mills, and a yield tax not exceeding seven 
per cent. Indiana: Forest land assessed at 
$1 per acre, with no yield tax. Kentucky: 
Land tax is levied on a valuation of $2.50 
per acre, and a ten or five per cent yield 
tax is levied. Louisiana: Forest land is as- 
sessed at $1 per acre, and a yield tax of six 
per cent is levied, three-fourths of which is 
paid to the parish. New York: Forest land 
is assessed by the conservation commission at 
not to exceed $5 per acre, and a yield tax of 
five per cent is levied. Pennsylvania: Forest 
land is assessed at not to exceed $1 per acre, 
including timber. There is no land tax. A 
yield tax of ten per cent is levied. The State 
pays four cents an acre per annum to local 
Vermont: Forest land is as- 
sessed at not to exceed $3 per acre. A yield 
tax of ten per cent is levied. Wisconsin: 
Forest land pays a tax of ten cents an acre. 
The State pays ten cents an acre to the 
county per annum on forest land. A yield 
tax of ten per cent is levied and retained by 
the State. Michigan: Land pays nine cents 
per acre tax per annum for pine lands and 
ten cents per acre per annum for hardwood 
lands, A twenty-five per cent stumpage tax 
is levied. Woodlots are assessed at $1 per 
acre and a five per cent stumpage tax is 
levied.” 


governments. 
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Airmen Drop News to Lookout 


The observer on the China Mountain Look- 
out, on the Klamath National Forest, in Cal- 
ifornia, who has no communication with the 
outside world but a pack trail, gets his morn- 
ing news as regularly as a city subscriber, 
because pilots of the Seattle-Los Angeles air 
mail route daily drop papers and magazines 
to the lookout station. The lookout is in one 
of the most rugged portions of the Siskiyou 
Mountains. 


North Carolina Survey Progresses 


C. L. Fink and W. L. Nothstein, formerly 
with the United States Forest Service, have 
been named to make a study of forest re- 
sources in western North Carolina by the 
State Department of 
Nothstein will work in the first district, with 
headquarters at Asheville, and Mr. Fink 
has been assigned to the second district, with 
State Forester J. S. 
Holmes, who is supervising the survey, an- 


Conservation. Mr. 


headquarters at Lenoir. 


nounced that most of the counties in eastern 
North Carolina would be covered by special 
foresters this fall. 


Texas Lumber Company Erects 
Tower 


A ninety-foot steel lookout towner has been 
erected in the vicinity of Yellowpine, in Sa- 
bine County, Texas, in cooperation with the 
Temple Lumber Company and other com- 
panies owning timberland included in the 
Protection Unit in that locality. 

The tower will be manned during the fall 
and spring fire seasons and will enable the 
fire protection organization to promptly de- 
tect and locate fires starting within a radius 
of twelve miles from the tower. 








For Fairs, Exhibits, Etc. 


Present-day competition for attention at fairs, 
conventions, etc., makes it necessary to use 
something different. 

Scene-in-Action displays are different. They 
move and attract and a crowd is always found 
where they are displayed. 

A large assortment to select from or we will 
make special display to your order. 


Send for booklet and price list. 


cene -1n-action 
— CORPORATION —~ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





1809 INDIANA AVE. 

















REGULATION 
7 am, | UNITED 
E a | fs # STATES 
aie wef Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 








No guess- 
work when 
you’ buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 





RIGHT from start to finish. 
Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 
SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 
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ROOM 1512 











da 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT a i . ‘ . 
| Concono Toward eliminating the fire evil. At- 
tractive signs prominently displayed 


throughout the forest will remind the careless of the danger of fire. 
Let us supply you with signs that carry a forceful message. 
and endorsed by the forestry departments of 36 states. 


National Printing & Engraving Co. 
7S. DEARBORN ST. 


These signs are on a heavy, waterproof fiber paper stock, with reinforced 
edges for tacking. They will withstand weather for more than six months. 


Used 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for prices and samples 





























Crows Nests— 
Western 


Crows Nests are 
= staunchly built of gal- 
vanized steel, safe for 
valuable instruments 
and charts in all 
weather. Comfort 
is assured in these 
roomy perches. 


Write for Details 


Western Steel 
Products Co. 


Duluth, Minn. 




















The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


BristoL-Myers Co. 








75 West Street New York 
WANTED 
14 miles 50 to 60 lb. Relaying Rails and 


Spikes 
22 All-Steel Log Cars 
300-Ton Wheel Press 
35 Tons 35-lb. Rails for Kilns 
20 Tons 20-lb. Rails for Kilns 
1 24x28 Heavy Duty, Left Hand Corliss 
Engine 
Write Box 54, The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Decision on Great Falls Power 
Plan Soon 


The National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission will decide November 9 whether 
it will reverse its decision against hydro- 
electric power development at the Great 
Falls and gorge of the Potomac River, above 
Washington, D. C., and indorse a com- 
promise plan calculated to install the project 
without sacrificing the natural beauty of that 
region. A committee was appointed to make 
final investigation, on which are Major R. Y. 
Stuart, Chief of the Forest Service, and 
Stephen A. Mather, Director of the National 
Park Service. 

On the report of this committee will prob- 
ably depend the decision of the commission. 
Should the commission adopt one of the spe- 
cial committee’s compromise plans, or another 
one yet to be arranged, its decision will be 
report to the Federal 


incorporated in a 


Power Commission. 





Protection Forests in France 


In accordance with the provisions of a 
law enacted April 28, 1923, and known as 
the Chauveau Law, 71,367% acres of forest 
on privately owned land in France has been 
classified as “protection forest’ and put 
under regulation to protect it from ava- 
lanches, erosion, and the encroachments of 
water and sand. In addition, 60,552 acres 
have been listed for classification, making 
a total of 131,919 acres. About 84,399 acres 
are in the region of the Pyrenees. The law 
requires the forestry authorities, while mak- 
ing sure that the wooded condition of the 
land is preserved, to exercise care not to 
impose on proprietors any measure that will 
diminish the revenue from the forests and 
has a provision for indemnities in case of 











Weighs 
only 
8 Pounds 








Use the 
HAUCK 


for BRUSH and SAFETY STRIP BURNING 
as well as BACKFIRING to control 


Like its “Daddy”—the Hauck “Forestry” Torch 
of the back-pack type—it’s a most useful tool in 
the woods. 
American and Canadian foresters. Burns gaso- 
line. Compact and easily transported. Handle 
collapses. : 
Green or wet brush piles are ignited speedily and 
thoroughly. 
because the backfire can be set rapidly by the 
torchman and he becomes a “pusher” on the 
crew. 

Ideal for right-of-way burning, as there is no 
need to wait for favorable weather conditions, 
and fires can be therefore better controlled. 


Send for new bulletin No. 601 on Hauck 
“‘Fire-Gun” and 


Hauck Manufacturing Co. 
126 Tenth Street 


Chicago, San Francisco and Montreal Warehouses 


FIRE-GUN 


FOREST FIRES 


Enthusiastically received by both 





Recommended for fast running fires 


“Forestry” Torches 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Shipments from 








i’ 
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loss to the proprietors. The business has 
been handled in such a way that so far no 
proprietor has made application for such 
indemnity. 





Forest Fire Losses Smaller 


Damage caused by forest fires on lands 
under fire protection in the United States and 
the area burned were both much smaller in 
1927 than in the previous year, according to 
figures compiled by the United States Forest 
Service. In 1927 the total area of protected 
land burned was 2,784,000 acres and the 
damage amounted to $4,297,000, as against 
4,755,000 acres and $15,048,000 the year 
before. This good result was achieved in 
spite of an increase in the number of fires 
reported from 33,867 in 1926 to 35,300 in 
1927. 

On lands that were not protected the re- 
ports show a big increase in number of fires, 
damage, and area burned. In 1927 incom- 
plete reports show that there were about 
123,000 fires on unprotected areas that burned 
35,747,000 acres and caused damage to the 
amount of $29,088,000. The previous year 
about 58,000 fires burned 19,561,000 acres 
and caused $11,864,000 worth of damage. 
The great increase was due in large part to 
the severe fire seasons experienced in some 
of the forest regions of the country. More 
complete reports, however, had some effect 
in increasing the totals. The contrast be- 
tween the great increases on the unprotected 
areas, of which there were 174,000,000 acres, 
and the decrease in all but number of fires 
on the protected areas, which totaled 296,- 
000,000 acres, is a striking demonstration of 
the value of effective fire protection in saving 
the forest wealth of the nation. 

The proportion of forest land burned on 
the protected areas in the United States as 
a whole was decreased from 1.21 per cent in 
1926 to .61 per cent in 1927. The Middle 
Atlantic and Southeastern States made no- 
table progress in reducing the percentage of 
acres burned on the protected areas, these 
percentages being .41 per cent in 1927 and 
2.04 per cent in 1926 for the Middle Atlantic 
States, and 1.30 per cent in 1927 in contrast 
to 2.04 per cent in 1926 for the Southeastern 
States. The corresponding figures for the 
central States, 1.05 per cent in 1927 and 1.45 
per cent in 1926, are also encouraging. 

The Gulf group of States had the greatest 
number of fires, 85,341 on the unprotected 
area and 12,989 on protected lands. The 
Gulf States also had the greatest area burned 
over, 18,337,000 acres of unprotected and 
1,197,090 acres of protected land, and the 
greatest loss, $14,422,000, on unprotected 
areas and $998,000 on the protected lands. 

Smokers were the leading cause of fires 
on the protected areas. They were respon- 
sible for 6,747 fires that burned over 507,000 
acres and caused $752,000 damage. Incen- 
diaries started 5,379 fires that burned 570,- 
000 acres with a loss of $659,000. Brush 
burning caused 4,349 fires, lightning 3,903, 
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railroads 3,732, camp fires 2,645, and lumber- 
ing 2.183. 
causes accounted for the remainder of the 


Miscellaneous and unknown 


total. 

About 20,000,000 additional acres .of land 
were placed under systematic protection dur- 
ing the year. 





Power Conference in Atlanta 


Questions vital to the most effective de- 
velopment and use of power were discussed 
at the fourth annual meeting of the Southern 
Appalachian Power Conference at Atlanta, 
Georgia, October 8 to 10. The discussions 
covered the need and demand for power, 
the location and capacity of water powers 
now developed, the location and possibility 
of development of other large and small 
water powers and their relation to market, 
and what proportion of the power used in.the 
southern Appalachian States is developed by 
water and what part by steam power. The 
organization was formed in 1922 at a meet- 
ing called by the governors and State geolo- 
gists of the southern Appalachian States. 
Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt is chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 





Federal and State Game Laws 
Given in New Bulletin 


“Game Laws for the season 1928-29,” the 
twenty-ninth annual summary of Federal, 


State, and Provincial statutes relating to 
the United 
States Biological Survey and published as 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1575-F. 


game, has been compiled by 
The outstanding 
information presented is the summary of 
laws relating to seasons, licenses, limits, pos- 
session, interstate transportation, and _ sale, 
for each State and Province and for New- 
foundland and Mexico, in the form of a de- 
tailed but concise synopsis, which should 
be highly useful to thousands of sportsmen 
hunting in their own and other States. 
Only nine States have held legislative ses- 
sions since the bulletin on the game laws for 
1927-28 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia—so that modifications in 


the season was issued—Kentucky, 


the game laws have been comparatively few. 
Federal seasons on ‘migratory game birds 
were changed during the year by amendments 
to the regulations as follows: Open seasons 
on gallinules were prescribed concurrent with 
those on rails, of the fact that 
gallinules migrate generally with rails and 
are commonly shot as “king rails” in many 
sections of the country during the rail sea- 


because 


son. Formerly the seasons on gallinules were 
the same as those on waterfowl. A depar- 
ture in the fixing of open seasons was made 
with reference to mourning doves in South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, where the open season was di- 
divided into two periods, the first during the 
month of September and the second from 
November 20 to January 31. The open sea- 
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sons on woodcock were limited to maximum 
periods not exceeding 31 days. The season 
on waterfowl, Wilson snipe, and coots in 
Illinois was restored to the pericd September 
16 to December 31. 


in Barnstable County, Massachusetts, south 


The waterfowl! season 


and east of Cape Cod Canal was modified, 
and the period from October 1 to January 
15 was prescribed to harmonize with the 
existing season in the island counties of 
Dukes and Nantucket. 

Another amendment affecting waterfowl 
hunting eliminated the restriction on the 
placing of sinkboxes, or batteries, in coastal 
sounds and bays within 700 yards of the 
shore at ordinary high tide, or within 700 


yards of another sinkbox. 





Tax Inquiry Calls on Timber Men 

The Forest Taxation Inquiry of the United 
States Forest Service is sending out requests 
for information addressed to a large number 
of the timber owners and operators of Ore- 
gon and Washington, according to Dr. Fred 
R. Fairchild, in charge of this tax study. 
The information called for is outlined in two 
form statements, Statement A, to be filled out 
for non-operative blocks of timber, and 
Statement B, for blocks of timber which are 
being operated by loggers or lumber manu- 
facturers. The object is to obtain data 
which will show the part that taxation plays 
in the economic situation of the timber in- 


dustry. 





Galvanized Steel Seed Bed Frames 


.... Weare now making large quantities 
of Galvanized Seed Bed Frames. They are 
easy to set up, can be quickly moved from 


place to plate and will last a lifetime. 





UNIFORMS 





The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms exclusively for 40 years 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





ER and prices. 


for U. S. 
FOREST SERVICE 


Made according 
-to Regulations 
from All- Wool 
materials of the 
quality as speci- 
fied by the De- 
partment at 
Washington. 

Smart appear- 
ance, correct fit 
and _ complete 
satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Write for illus- 
trated measure 
blank, samples 











A FOREST SAVED— 


Fire control and prevention is an important 
branch of sound forest management. — 
your forests with adequate fire detection and 


fighting equipment. 


—IS A FOREST RAISED 


Protect 











Galvanized Steel 
Forest Service 
Towers 


....A fire quickly located is 
a fire easily stopped. These 
steel towers are being used in 
constantly increasing num- 
bers because experience has 
shown that they are most 
useful in locating fires. 


The house at the top pro- 
vides comfortable quarters 
for the observer and protec- 
tion for his instruments and 


charts. 


‘These towers are so easy to 
climb that they can safely be 
thrown open to the public. 
This will stimulate popular 
interest in forest protection. 


. .. + The 73-foot tower shown in the 
picture was erected on Mt. Desert, near 
Putney, W. Va., by the West Virginia 
Game and Fish Commission. 


AERMOTOR COMPANY.. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
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National Forest 


TIMBER 
To Be Sold 


The United States Forest Service 
is now cruising and mapping a body 
of timber in the headwaters of the 
Big South Fork of the Poudre 
River in Townships 6 and 7 North, 
Ranges 74 and 75 West, 6th P. M., 
within the Colorado National Forest, 
Colorado. 


It is roughly estimated, pending 
the completion of the cruise, that 
this timber tract contains approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 board feet, log 
scale, and consists of approxi- 
mately 60% Engelmann spruce and 
alpine fir and 40% lodgepole pine. 


As soon as cruising is completed 
the unit will be appraised and 
advertised for sale. It is expected 
that bids will be opened about 
January 1, 1929, if weather condi- 
tions during October and November 
give reasonable opportunity for 
interested parties to examine the 
unit on the ground. Persons inter- 
ested in this timber are urged to 
examine it while climatic condi- 
tions remain favorable. Further 
information may be obtained from 
the District Forester at Denver, 
Colorado, or the Forest Supervisor 
at Fort Collins, Colorado. 

















GRADUATE FORESTER 


at present employed by land development company, 

desires position on private estate or with private 

company. N. E. States preferred. 

20 years’ practical experience: Tree planting, 

pruning, fire protection, thinnings, logging, etc. 

Address Box 52, The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 








A Lawsuit and a Lesson 
(Continued from page 663) 
eh, Keene?” the judge chuckled. Then he 
rapped on the desk and commanded sternly: 

“Silence in the court room. Prisoner 
stand up.” 

Tames arose to his feet, his heart beat- 
ing rapidly. 

“TI find the defendant not guilty, and tax 
the costs—one box of ten-cent cigars—to the 
attorney for the prosecution. Bill Sneed 
over there shot that horse, didn’t he, 
James?” 

“Why, yes, sir!” replied James in surprise. 
“How did you know it?” 

“Well, I never knew Bill to come into a 
lawyer’s office unless he was in some kind of 
trouble.” 

“I never done it a-purpose, Judge,” broke 
in Bill Sneed. “I aimed to go see Mr. Watts 
an’ pay the damage.” 

“Well, right now would be a good time to 
attend to it, Bill,” replied the judge. 
“Twenty-five dollars you were to pay, 
weren’t you, James?” 

So Bill Sneed paid Mr. Watts, the farmer 
begging James’ pardon for mistrusting him, 
and James and his father were left alone. 

“Well, son.’ Mr. Keene stood with his 
hands on his son’s shoulders. “Will you 
forgive your old dad for not believing in 
you?” 

“Aw, I’m not sore, Dad! Let’s shut up 
the office and go shoot some quails.” 

Mr. Keene looked into his son’s eyes. 
Something there told him that James had 
learned his lesson; that he would never be 
reckless or careless again. 

“Let’s,” he said. 





National Recreational Congress 


The National Recreational Congress held 
its fifteenth annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, from October 1 to 6, inclusive. 
Special attention was given to city forests 
and parks, botanical gardens, zoological gar- 
dens and museums as a special aid to recrea- 
tion. Plants, trees, shrubs and gardens were 














and other fields. 


A combination course with the School of Business Administration leads to the 
two degrees, Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Master of Business Adminis- 


tration. 


The school has a large staff, three forests and a nursery near Ann Arbor, 
well-equipped laboratories, and a location from which State, Federal and private 
forestry and wood utilization enterprises may be visited at small expense. 


Write for further information 


SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 


ANN ARBOR-~ - 


School of Forestry and Conservation 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Cy a broad, thorough education in forestry with a flexible curriculum 
leading in four years to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry and in 
five years to that of Master of Science in Forestry. The fifth year, which is 
wholly elective, allows opportunity for emphasis in numerous lines. 

Graduate work leading to the Doctor’s degree permits specialization in silvi- 
culture, forest zoology, forest entomology, forest pathology, wood utilization, 
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also discussed as recreational material for 
young Americans. 





Wood in “Old Ironsides” Takes 
on New Values 


Romance dwells in old sailing vessels, old 
homes, old furniture—and wood plays an 
important part in the construction of them 
all. “Old Ironsides,” despite its name, js 
no exception. Launched in 1797, time and 
tide have severely tested the material with 
which she was constructed. She is now being 
rebuilt, with funds raised by popular sub- 
scription, at the Boston Navy Yard. 

This demands the removal of the old 
timbers—live oak knees from the South and 
masts of northern pine. On the basis of 
timber values during the latter part of the 
Eighteenth Century they were acquired at 
reasonable prices. But times have changed, 
and now to scarcity and romance is added 
patriotism. These discarded timbers are 
worth their weight in gold after being 
fashioned into attractive souvenirs. 

They are for sale by the District Staff 
Headquarters at the Boston Navy Yard, 
which reports that $553,000 has been raised 
for rebuilding the old ship, which is $210,000 
short of the necessary amount. While the 
sale of lithographs of Gordon Grant’s paint- 
ing of the Constitution has furnished most of 
the money, the souvenirs of wood and metal 
may be expected to bring increasing returns. 





North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion Holds Annual Meeting 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association held at 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, on September 19- 
20-21, centered its attention upon the problems 
of the farm woodland owner, and recreation 
on forest areas within the State. 

Officers selected for the coming year were 
Reuben B. Robertson of the Champion Fibre 
Company, president; John L. Cobbs, Jr., of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Graeber, Extension Forester 
with the North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture, secretary; and W. J. Damtoff, For- 
ester for the Champion Fibre Company, 


treasurer. 





Technical Editor Wanted 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces a vacancy at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, for 4 
technical editor, whose duties will include 
reviews of scientific and technical manu- 
scripts pertaining to forest research and 
wood utilization and embodying principles of 
physics, chemistry, biology and economics, 
with a view of securing accurate and ade- 
quate presentation. The entrance salary is 
$3,800. Applications may be filed with the 
Civil Service Commission not later than No 
vember 21. 
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The New York State 
_ College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOUR-YEAR _ undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
| Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
| ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
| dents may elect work in nine different 


fields. 


| FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


| 


| 


Choosing a School | 


The 


appear in 


schools whose announcements 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 
the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 











Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 


A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 20 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





| | 


School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 





| 
: ‘ ‘ } 
Opportunity is given to spe- | 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- | 
| 

| 


ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 
Large logging and_ milling 


operations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive Fed- 
eral, State, and private forests, 
near at hand. Excellent opportun- 
ity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miter, Dean 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
| Yale University, offering 
| @ two years’ technical 
| course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


| 

| 
Special opportunities are | 
provided for advanced | 
work and research in the | 
laboratories and the school 
forests. 


For furthcr information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 














Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


























University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 

















Oregon | 
School of Forestry | 
| 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 

Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further informa- 
tion, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - + Oregon 
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Another Weyerhaeuser achievement-Wisteless Lumber / 


trimmed square at both ends -- packaged----ready to use---- 

















Why the building industry 
has adopted this new lumber 


] 4Saquare Lumber is improved lumber. Itis the The 4-Square Label enables any one to iden- 
result of refined manufacturing processes. It tify this superior lumber instantly. 


is thoroughly seasoned. Cut to exact lengths. — ’ ‘ 
coal: “ The species is plainly printed on the 4-Square 


An important improvement! Ends trimmed Label. Prevents mistakes. Establishes confi- 
exactly square and perfectly smooth—elimi- demos tn oll esmmenal. 


nating all needless hand-trimming on the job. 


The g Iso, i he label. 
4-Square Lumber is packaged to protect 6 e grade, also, is stamped on the labe 


the faces and square ends and to facilitate 4-Square Lumberis guaranteed. Weyerhaeuser 
handling. stands squarely behind every package. 


You can rely on the Lumber Dealer who sells 4-Square Lumber 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS - ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Spokane, Washington 
District Sales Offices: MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY + CHICAGO + TOLEDO ~- PITTSBURGH ~- PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK 
PRESS OF 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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